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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “RIENZI,” &c. 
—- 
CHAPTER LI. 

WHEN we separated for the night, which we 
did at eleven o’clock, Margrave said : 

“Good night and good-by. I must leave you 
to-morrow, Strahan, and before your usual hour 
for rising. I took the liberty of requesting one 
of your men to order me a chaise from L—. 
Pardon my seeming abruptness, but I always 
avoid long leave-takings, and I had fixed the 
date of my departure almost as soon as I ac- 
cepted your invitation.” 

“T have no right to complain. The place 
must be dull, indeed, to a gay young fellow like 
you. It is dulleven to me. I am meditating 
flight already. Are you going back to L—— ?” 

“Not even for such things as I left at my 
lodgings. When I settle somewhere, and can 
give an address, I shall direct them to be sent to 
me. There are, I hear, beautiful patches of 
scenery towards the north, only known to pedes- 
trian tourists. I am a good walker; and you 
know, Fenwick, that Iam also a child of Nature. 
Adieu to you both; and many thanks to you, 
Strahan, for your hospitality.” 

He left the room. 

“Tam not sorry he is going,” said Strahan, 
after a pause, and with a quick breath as if of 
relief. “Do you not feel that he exhausts one? 
An excess of oxygen, as you would say in a 
lecture.” 

I was alone in my own chamber; I felt indis- 
posed for bed and for sleep; the curious con- 
versation I had held with Margrave weighed on 
me. In that conversation, we had indirectly 
touched upon the prodigies which I had not 
brought myself to speak of with frank courage, 
and certainly nothing in Margrave’s manner had 
betrayed consciousness of my suspicions ; on the 
contrary, the open frankness with which he 
evinced his predilection for mystic speculation, 
or uttered his more unamiable sentiments, rather 
tended to disarm than encourage belief in gloomy 
secrets or sinister powers. And he was about to 
quit the neighbourhood, he would not again see 
Lilian, not even enter the town of L——. Was 
I to ascribe this relief from his presence to the 
promise of the Shadow, or was I not rather right 


in battling firmly against any grotesque illusion 
and accepting his departure as a simple proof 
that my jealous fears had been amongst my other 
chimeras, and that as he had really only visited 
Lilian out of friendship to me, in my peril, so 
he might, with his characteristic acuteness, have 
guessed my jealousy, and ceased his visits from 
a kindly motive delicately concealed? And might 
not the same motive now have dictated the words 
which were intended to assure me that L—— 
contained no attractions to tempt him to return to 
it? Thus gradually soothed and cheered by the 
course to which my reflections led me, I con- 
tinued to muse for hours. At length, looking at 
my watch, I was surprised to find it was the 
second hour after midnight. I was just about 
to rise from my chair to undress, and secure some 
hours of sleep, when the well-remembered cold 
wixd passed through the room, stirring the roots 
of my hair, and before me stood, against the wall, 
the Luminous Shadow. 

“ Rise, and follow me,” said the voice, sound- 
ing much nearer to me than it had ever done 
before. 

And at those words I rose mechanically, and 
like a sleep-walker. 

“Take up the light.” 

T took it. 

The Scin-Leca glided along the wall towards 
the threshold, and motioned to me to open the 
door. Ididso. The Shadow flitted on through 
the corridor. JI followed, with hushed foot- 
steps, down a small stair into Forman’s study. 
In all my subsequent proceedings, about to 
be narrated, the Shadow guided me, sometimes 
by voice, sometimes by sign. I obeyed the 
guidance not only unresistingly, but without 
a desire to resist. I was unconscious either of 
curiosity or of awe—only of a calm and passive 
indifference, neither pleasurable nor painful. In 
this obedience, from which all will seemed ex- 
tracted, I took into my hands the staff which I 
had examined the day before, and which lay on 
the table, just where Margrave had cast it on re- 
entering the house. I unclosed the shutter to 
the casement, lifted the sash, and, with the light 
in my left hand, the staif in my right, stepped 
forth into the garden. The night was still; the 
flame of the candle scarcely trembled in the air ; 
the Shadow moved on before me towards the old 
pavilion described in an earlier part of this nar- 
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rative, and of which the mouldering doors stood 
wide open.. I. followed. the Shadow into the 
pavilion, up, the crazy,stair to, the room above, 
with, its four great blank, unglazed windows, or 
rather arcades, north, south, east, and west. I 
halted on the middle of the floor: Right before 
my eyes, through the vista made by breathless 


boughs, stood out from the meonlit air the: dreary, 


mausoleum. Then, at the command conveyed to 
me, I placed the candle on a wooden settle, 
touched a spring in the handle of the staff, a lid 
flew back, and I drew from the hollow, first a 
lump of some dark bituminous substance, next a 
small slender wand of polished steel, of which 
the point was tipped with a translucent material 
which appeared to me like crystal. Bending 
down, still obedient to the direction conveyed 
to me, I described on the floor with the lump 
of bitumen (if I may so call it) the figure 
of the pentacle with the interlaced triangles, 
in a circle nine feet in diameter, just as I 
had drawn it for Margrave the evening before. 
The material used made the figure perceptible, 
in a dark colour of mingled black and red. 
applied the flame of the candle to the circle, and 
immediately it became lambent with a low steady 
splendour that rose about an inch from the floor, 
and gradually from this light there emanated a 
soft grey transparent mist and a faint but, exqui- 
site odour. I stood in the midst of the circle, 
and within the circle also, close by my side, stood 
the Scin-Leca; no longer reflected on the wall, 
but apart from it, erect, rounded into more inte- 
gral and distinct form, yet impalpable, and from it 
there breathed an icy air. Then lifting the wand 
the broader end of which rested in the palm of 
my hand, the two fore-fingers closing lightly over 
it in a line parallel with the point, I directed it 
towards the wide aperture before me, fronting 
the mausoleum. I repeated aloud some words 
whispered to me ina language I knew not : those 
words I would not trace on this paper could I 
remember them. As they came to a close, I 
heard a howl from the watch-dog in the yard—a 
dismal, lugubrious howl. Other dogs in the dis- 
tant village caught up the sound, and bayed in a 
dirge-like chorus; and the howling went on 
louder and louder. Again strange words were 
whispered to me, and I repeated them in mecha- 
nical submission; and when they, too, were 
ended, I felt the ground tremble beneath me, 
and as my eyes looked straight forward down the 
vista, that, stretching from the casement, was 
bounded by the solitary mausoleum, vague form- 
less shadows seemed to pass across the moon- 
light—below, along the sward—above, in the air; 
and then suddenly a terror, not before conceived, 
came upon me. 

And a third time words were whispered ; but 
though I knew no more of their meaning than I 
did of those that had preceded them, I felt a re 
pugnance to utter them aloud. Mutely I turned 
towards the Scin-Leca,, and the expression of its 
face was menacing and terrible; my will became 
yet_ more compélled to the control imposed upon 


it, and my lips commenced the formula again 
|. whispered into my ear, when I heard distinctly a 
‘voice of warning and of anguish, that,murmured 
“Hold!” I knew the voice ; it was Lilian’s. I 
paused—I turned towards the quarter from which 
the voice. had come, and in the space afar I 
saw the features, the form of Lilian. Her arms 
were stretched towards me-in supplication, her 
countenance. was deadly. pale and. anxious 
with unutterable distress. The whole image 
seemed in unison with the voice ;— the look, 
the attitude, the gesture, of one who sees another 
in deadly peril, and cries “ Beware!” 

This apparition vanished in a moment; but 
that moment sufficed to free my mind from the 
constraint which had before enslaved it. I 
dashed the wand to the ground, sprang from the 
circle, rushed from the place. How I got into 
my own room I can remember not—I know not ; 
I have a vague reminiscence of some intervening 
wanderings, of giant trees, of shroud-like moon- 
light, of the Shining Shadow and its angry 
aspect, of the blind walls and iron door of the 


1] House of the Dead, of spectral images—a con- 


fused and dreary phantasmagoria. But all I can 
recal with distinctness is the sight of my own 
hueless face in the mirror in my own still room, 
by the light of the white moon through the 
window; and sinking down, I said to myself, 
“This at least, is, an hallucination or a dream !” 


CHAPTER LI. 

A neavy sleep came over me at daybreak, but 
I did not undress nor go to bed. The sun was 
high in the heavens when, on waking, I saw the 
servant, who had attended me, bustling about 
the room. 

“T beg your pardon, sit, I am afraid I dis- 
turbed you; but I have been three times to see 
if you were not coming down; and found you so 
soundly asleep I did not like to wake you. Mr. 
Strahan has finished breakfast, and gone out 
riding; Mr. Margrave has left—left before six 
o'clock.” 

* Ah, he said he was going early.” 


went. I could never have supposed so pleasant 
a gentleman could put himself into such a pas- 
sion !” 

* What was the matter ?” 

“ Why, his walking-stick could not be found ; 
it was not in the hall. He said he had left it in 
the study; we could not find it there. At last 
he found it himself in the old summer-house, and 
said—I beg pardon, he said—‘he was sure you 
had taken it there: that some one, at all events, 
had been meddling with it.’ However, I am 
very glad it was found, since he seems to set such 
store on it.” 

“Did Mr. Margrave go himself into the sum- 
mer-house to look for it?” 

“Yes, sir; no one else would have thought of 
such a place; no one likes to go there even in 
the day-time.” 
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“Why, sir, they say it is haunted since poor 
Sir Philip’ s death ; and, indeed, there are strange 
noises in every part of the house. I am afraid 
you hada bad night, sir,” continued the servant, 
with evident curiosity glancing towards the bed, 
which I had not pressed, and towards the even- 
ing-dress, which, while he spoke, I was rapidly 
changing for that which I habitually wore in 
the morning. “Ihope you did not feel yourself 
11°” 

“No; but it seems I fell asleep in my chair.” 

* Did you hear, sir, how the dogs howled about 
two o’clock in the morning ? They woke me. 
Very frightful!” 

- The - moon was at her fall, Dogs will bay 
the moon.” 

I felt relieved to think that I should not find 
Strahan in the breakfast-room, and hastening 
through the ceremony of a meal which I seareely 
touched, I went out into the park unobserved, 
and creeping round the ecopses and into the 
neglected garden, made my way to the pa- 
vilion. I mounted the stairs—I looked on the 
floor of the upper room; yes, there, still was the 
black figure of the pentacle—the circle. So, then, 
it was not adream! Till then I had doubted. Or 
might it not still be so far a dream, that I had 
walked in my sleep, and, with an imagination 
preoccupied by my conversations with Margrave 
—by the hieroglyphics on the staff I had handled, 
by the very figure associated with superstitious 
practices which I had copied from some weird 
book at his request, by all the strange impres- 
sions previcusly stamped on my mind—might I 
not, in truth, have carried thither in sleep the 
staff, described the circle, and all the rest been 
but visionary delusion? Surely—surely, so 
common sense and so Julius Faber would in- 
terpret the riddles that perplexed me. Be that 
as it may, my first thought was to efface the 
marks on the floor. I found this easier than I 
had ventured to hope. I rubbed the circle and 
the pentacle away from the boards with the sole 
of my foot, leaving but an undistinguishable 
smudge behind. I know not why, but | felt the 
more nervously anxious to remove all such evi- 
dences of my nocturnal visit to that room, be- 
cause Margrave had so openly gone thither to 
seek for the staff, and had so rudely named me to 
the servant as having meddled with it. Might he 
not awake some suspicion against me? Sus. 
picion, what of? I knew not, but I feared ! 

The healthful air of day gradually nerved my 
spirits and relieved my thoughts. But the place 
had become hateful to me. I resolved not to 
wait for Strahan’s return, but to walk back to 
L—, and leave a message for my host. It was 
sufficient excuse that I could not longer absent 
myself from my patients ; accordingly, I gave di- 
rections to have the few things which I had 
brought with me sent to my house by any servaut 
who might be going to L——, and was soon 
pleased to find myself outside the park gates and 
on the high road. 





horseback. He received my apologies for not wait- 
ing his réturn to bid him farewell, without obser- 
vation, and, dismounting, led his horse and 
walked beside me on my road. I saw that there 
was something on his mind; at last he said, 
looking down, 

“Did you hear the dogs how] last night ?” 

“Yes! the full moon!” 

“You were awake, then, at the time. Did 
you hear any other sound? Did you see any- 
thing ?” 

“ What should I hear or sec ?” 

Strahan was silent for some moments ; then he 
said, with great seriousness, 

“T could not sleep when I went to bed last 
night ; I felt feverish and restless. Somehow or 
other, Margrave got into my head, mixed up, in 
some strange way, with Sir Philip Derval. I 


tremble, as a frail corner-house in London seems 
to tremble at night when a carriage is driven 
past it. The howling had then ceased, and 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. I felt a 


heard the dogs howl, and at the same time, or | 
rather a few minutes later, I felt the whole house || 


vague superstitious alarm; I got up, andwentto | 


my window, which was unclosed (it is my habit 
to sleep with my windows open)—the moon was 
very bright—and I saw, I declare I saw, along 
the green alley that leads from the old part of 
the house to the mausoleam——No, I will not 
say what I saw or believed I saw—you would 
ridicule me, and justly. But, whatever it might 
be, on the earth without or in the fancy within 
my brain, I was so terrified, that I rushed back 


to my bed, and buried my face in my pillow. I 


would have come to you; but I did not dare 
to stir. I have been riding hard all the morning 
in order to recover my nerves. But I dread 
sleeping again under that roof, and now that you 
and Margrave leave me, I shall go this very 
day to London. I hope all that I have told you 
is no bad sign of any coming disease; blood to 
the head, eh ?” 

No; but imagination overstrained can pro- 
duce wondrous effects. You do right to change 
the scene. Go to London at once, amuse your- 
self, and-——” 

“ Not return till the old house is rased to the 
ground. ‘That is my resolve. You approve? 
That’s well. All success to you, Fenwick. I 
will canter back, and get my portmanteau ready 
and the carriage out in time for the five o’clock 
train.” 

So, then, he, too, had seen—what? I did not 
dare and I did not desire to ask him. But he, 
at least, was not walking in his sleep! Did we 
both dream, or neither? 


CHAPTER LIII, 
Tene is an instance of the absorbing tyranny 


of every-day life which must have struck all such 
of my readers as have ever experienced one of 
those portents which are so at variance with 
every-day life, that the ordinary epithet be- 





I had not gone a mile before I met Strahan on 





stowed on them is “ supernatural.” 
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And be my readers few or many, there will be 
no small proportion of them to whom, once, at 
least, in the course of their existence, a some- 
thing strange and eirie has occurred—a some- 
thing which perplexed and baffled rational con- 
jecture, and struck on those chords which vibrate 
to superstition.. If may have been only a dream 
unaccountably verified, an undefinable presenti- 
ment or forewarning; but up from such slighter 
and vaguer tokens of the realm of marvel—up to 
the portents of ghostly apparitions or haunted 
chambers, I believe that the;greater number of 
persons arrived at middle age, however instructed 
the class, however civilised the land, however 
sceptical the, period, to which they belong, have 
either in themselves experienced, or heard _re- 
corded by intimate associates whose veracity they 
aceept as indisputable in all ordinary transactions 
of life—phenomena which are not to be solved by 
the wit that mocks them, nor, perhaps, always and 
entirely, to the contentment of the reason or the 
philosophy that explains them away. Such pheno- 
mena, I say, are infinitely more numerous. than 
would appear from the instances currently quoted 
and dismissed with a jest, for few of those who 
have witnessed them are disposed to own it, and 
they who only hear of them through others, how- 


'|, ever trustworthy, would not impugn their cha- 


racter for common sense by professing a belief to 
which common sense is a merciless persecutor. 
But he who reads my assertion in the quiet of his 
own room will, perhaps, pause, ransack his me- 
mory, and find there in some dark corner which 
he excludes from “the babbling and remorseless 
day’’ a pale recolleetion that proves the assertion 
not unfrue. — 

And it is, I say, an instance of the absorbing 
tyranny of every-day life that whenever, some 
such startling incident disturbs its regular tenor 
of. thought and occupation, that same every-day 
life hastens to bury in its sands the object which 
has troubled its surface; the more unaccount- 
able, the more prodigious has been the pheno- 
menon which has seared and astounded us; the 
more, with involuntary effort, the. mind_sceks to 
rid itself of an enigma which might disease the 
reason that tries to solve it. We go about our 
mundane business with renewed avidity; we 
feel the necessity of proving to ourselves that 
we are still sober practical. men, and_ refuse 
to be unfitted for the world which we know, 
by, unsolicited visitations from worlds into which 
every glimpse is soon lost amid shadows. 
And it amazes us to think how soon such in- 
cidents, though not actually forgotten, though 
they can be recalled—and recalled too vividly 
for health—at our will, are, nevertheless, thrust, 
as it were, out of the mind’s sight, as we cast 
into lumber-rooms the crutehes and splints 
that remind us of a broken limb which has re- 


: eovered its strength and tone. It is a felicitous 


peculiarity in our organisation, which all mem- 
bers. of my. profession will have noticed, how 
soon, when a bodily pain is once past, it becomes 
erased from the recollection, how soon and how 





invariably the mind refuses to linger over and 
recal it, No man freed an hour before from a 
raging tooth-ache, the rack of a neuralgia, seats 
himself in his arm-chair to recollect and ponder 


upon the anguish he has undergone. It is the || 


same with certain afflictions of the mind—not 
with those that strike on. our affections, or blast 
our fortunes, overshad 
with a sense of loss—but, where a trouble or 
calamity has been an accident, an episode in our 
wonted life, where it affects ourselves. alone, 
where it is attended with a sense of shame and 
humiliation, where the pain of recalling it seems 
idle, and if indulged would almost madden us; 
agonies of that kind we do not brood over as we 
do over the death or falsehood of heloved friends, 


or the, train of events by which we are reduced | 


from wealth to penury. No one, for instance, 
who has escaped from a shipwreck, from the 
brink of a precipice, from the Jaws of a tiger, 
spends his days and nights in reviving his terrors 
past, re-imagining dangers not to occur again, 
or, if, they do occur, from which the experience 
undergone can suggest no additional safeguards. 
The current of our life, indeed, like that of the 
rivers, is most. rapid in the midmost channel, 
where all streams are alike, comparatively. slow 


in the depth and along the shores in which each 


life, as each river, has a character peculiar to 
itself. And hence, those who would sail with 
the tide of the world, as,ihose who sail with the 
tide, of a river, hasten to take the middle of the 
stream, as those who sail against the tide are 
found clinging to the shore, I returned to my 
habitual duties and avocations with renewed 
energy; 1 did not,suffer my thoughts to dwell 
on the dreary wonders that had haunted me, 
from the evening'| first met Sir Philip Derval 
to the morning in which I had quitted the 
house of his heir ;, whether realities or-hal- 
lucinations, no guess of mine could unrayel 
such marvels, and;no prudence of. mine’ guard 
me against their repetition. But I had no fear 
that they would be repeated, any more than. the 
man who has gone through shipwreck, or the 
hairbreadth escape from a fall down a glacier, 
fears again to be found ina similar peril. Mar- 
grave-had departed, whither I knew not, and, 
with, his. departure, ceased all sense of his in- 
fluence. A certain calm within me, a tran- 
quillising feeling of relief, seemed to me like a 
pledge of permanent delivery. 

But that which did accompany and haunt me 
through all my occupations and pursuits, was, the 
melancholy remembrance of the love)I had lost 
in ‘Lilian. I heard from Mrs. Ashleigh, who 
still frequently visited me, that her daughter 
seemed much in the same quiet state of mind— 
perfectly reconciled to our separation—seldom 
mentioning my name—if mentioning it, with 
indifference; the only thing remarkable in her 
state was her aversion to all society, and a kind 
of lethargy that would come ever her, often ijn 
the daytime. She would suddenly fall into sleep, 
and so remain for hours, but a sleep that seemed 
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Very serene and tranquil, and from which she 
woke of herself. She kept much within her own 
room, and always retired to it when visitors were 
announced. ‘ 

Mrs. Ashleigh began reluctantly to relinquish 
the persuasion slie had so long and so ob- 
stinately maintained that this state of feeling 
towards myself—and, indéed, this gen¢ral change 
in Lilian—was but temporary and abnormal ; she 
began to allow that it was best to drop all 
thoughts of a renewed engagement—a future 
union. I proposed'to see Lilian in her presence 
and in my professional capacity; perhaps some 
physical cause, especially for this lethargy, might 
be detected and removed. Mrs. Ashleigh owned 
to me that the idea had occurred to herself; 
she had sounded Lilian upon it; but her 
daughter had so resolutely opposed it; had 
said with so quiet a firmness “that all being 
over between us, a visit from me would be un- 
welcome and painful;” that Mrs. Ashleigh felt 
that an interview thus deprecated would only 
confirm estrangement. One day, in calling, she 
asked my advice whether it would not be better 
to try the effect of change of air and scene, and, 
in some other place, some other medical opinion 
might be taken? I approved of this suggestion 
with unspeakable sadness. 

“ And,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, shedding tears, 
“if that experiment prove unsuccessful, I will 
write and let you know; and we must then con- 
sider what to say to the world as a reason why 
the marriage is broken off. I can render this 
more easy by staying away. I will not return 
to L——till the matter has ceased to be the 
topic of talk, and at a distance any excuse will 
be less questioned and seem more natural. But 
still—still—let us hope still.” 

“Have you one ground for hope ?” 

“Perhaps so; but you will think it very frail 
and fallacious.” 

“Name it, and let me judge.” 

“One night—in which you were on a visit to 
Derval Court-——” 

“ Ay, that night.” 

‘Lilian woke me by aloud cry (she sleeps in 
the next room to me, and the door was left 
open); I hastened to her bedside in alarm; she 
was asleep, but appeared extremely agitated and 
convulsed. She kept calling on your name in a 
tone of passionate fondness, but as if in great 
terror. She cried, ‘Do not go, Allen!—do not 
go!—you know not what you brave !—what you 
do! Then she rose in her bed, clasping her 
hands. Her face was set and rigid: | tried to 
awake her, but could not. After a little time, 
she breathed a deep sigh, and murmured, ‘ Allen, 
Allen! dear love! did you not hear ?’—did you 
not see me? What could thus baffle matter 
and traverse space but love and soul? Can you 
still doubt me, Allen? Doubt that I love you 
now, shall love you evermore? Yonder, yonder, 
as here below? She then sank back on her 
pillow, weeping, and then I woke her.” 


“She did. not remember whaf she had dreamed, 
except that she had passed through some great 
terror—but added with a vague smile, ‘It is 
over, and I feel happy now.’ ‘Then she turned 
rouid and fell asleep again, but quietly as a 
child, the tears dried, the smile resting.” 

“Go, my dear friend, go; take Lilian away 
from this place as soon as you ean; divert her 
mind with fresh scenes. I hope!—I do hope! 
Let me know where you fix yourself. I will 
seize a holiday—I need one; I will arrange as 
to my patients—I will come to the same place ; 
she need not know of it—but I must be by to 
watch, to hear your news of her. Heaven bless 
you for what you have said! I hope!—1 do 
hope!” 

CHAPTER LIV. 

Some days after, I received a few lines from 
Mrs. Ashleigh. Her arrangements for departure 
were made. They were to start the next morn- 


Devonshire, and staying some weeks either at 
Ilfracombe or Lynton, whichever place Lilian 
preferred. She would write as soon as they were 
settled. 

I was up at my usual early hour the next 
morning. I resolved to go out towards Mrs. Ash- 
leigh’s house, and watch, unnoticed, where I 
might, perhaps, catch a glimpse of Lilian as the 
carriage that would convey her to the railway 
passed my hiding-place. 

I was looking impatiently at the clock; it was 
yet two hours before the train by which Mrs. 
Ashleigh proposed to leave. A loud ring at my 
bell! I opened the door. Mrs. Ashleigh rushed 
in, falling on my breast. 

* Lilian! Lilian !” 

“Heavens! What has happed ?” 

“She has left—she is gone—gone away! Oh, 
Allen! how ?—whither? Advise me. What is 
to be done ?” 

“Come in—compose yourself—tell me all— 
clearly, quickly. Lilian gone ?—gone away? 
Impossible! She must be hid somewhere in the 
house—the garden; she, perhaps, did not like 
the journey. She may have crept away to some 
young friend’s house. But JZ talk when you 
should talk : tell me all.” 

Little enough to tell! 
unusually cheerful the night before, and pleased 
at the thought of the excursion. Mother and 
daughter retired to rest early: Mrs. Ashleigh 
saw Lilian sleeping quietly before she herself 
went to bed. She woke betimes in the morning, 
dressed herself, went into the next room to eall 
Lilian—Lilian was not there. No suspicion of 
flight occurred to her. Perhaps her daughter 
might be up already, and gone down stairs, re- 
membering something she might wish to pack 
and take with her on the journey. Mrs. Ash- 
leigh was confirmed in this idea when she noticed 
that her own room door was left open. She 
went down stairs, met a maid-servant in the hall, 
who told her, with alarm and surprise, that both 





** And what did she say on waking ?” 





he street and garden doors were found un- 
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closed. No one had seen Lilian. Mrs. Ashleigh 
now became seriously uneasy. On remounting 
to her daughter’s room, she missed Lilian’s 
bonnet and mantle. The house and garden were 
both searched in vain. There could be no doubt 
that Lilian had gone—must have stolen noise- 
lessly at night through her mother’s room, and 
let herself out of the house and through the 
garden, . 

“Do you think she could have received any 
letter, any message, any visitor unknown to 
you ?” 

“T cannot think it. Why do you ask? Qh, 
Allen, you do not believe there is any accom- 
plice in this disappearance! No, you do not be- 
lieve it. But my child’s honour! What will 
the world think ?” 

Not for the world cared I at that moment. I 
could think only of Lilian, and without one sus- 
picion that imputed blame to her. 

“Be quiet, be silent ; perhaps she has gone on 
some visit, and will return. Meanwhile, leave 
inquiry to me.” 





ALMANACS, 


Atmaxacs? The world is afflicted with al- 
manacs; society and the printers are mad 
about almanacs. Almanacs infest one’s house 
like paper ghosts. Everybody publishes an 
almanac now-a-days, and everybody expects 
you to take what he publishes. My stationer 
round the corner is sure to send me in his un- 
readable little almanac with the first shilling 

acket of flimsy cream-laid that I may have 
een rash enough to order; my patent medi- 
cine vendor wraps up my box of pills in his 
special version of the yearly seasons ; my per- 
fumer generously gives me his, scented, with 
my bottle of British eau de Cologne; my 
illustrated newspaper has its illustrated almanac, 
which I am bound to buy; my comic pe- 
riodical its comic almanae, which I am also 
bound to buy; my insurance oflice has a broad- 
sheet, which I am forced to put up in my study; 
four rival prophets preach woe and desolation in 
my ears, and I am tempted by patriotic zeal to 
learn what is to be the fate of my beloved coun- 
try, at a cost varying from a penny to half-a- 
crown; while my graceless young son brings 
me ina handful of French trash, of which I, as 
a British father, can make neither head nor tail, 
nor can I discern any point or humour in the 
whole batch. Humour? Sir, the French have 
no humour. That poor pitiful stuff of theirs 
called wit, is nothing but thin, sour, blue- 
coloured claret—a very different thing to the 
full, rich, port-wine-flavoured growth dear to 
Englishmen. 

ere is a pile of them. I will draw them at 
hazard. The first on which my hand falls is 
Zadkiel’s, with its mysterious “ hieroglyphic 
of the Reign of Trouble.” 

I turn to that hieroglyphic of the reign of 
trouble, and see, first, a three-legged ram with a 
sword in its mouth, Why three-legged? Facing 





this meadow tripod are two little boys—twins, no 
doubt—with only a couple of fat legs between 
them, though they have four arms, two leads, 
and two bodies all complete, according to the 
laws regulating human form. Again, I ask, why 
this mutilation? Why should those innocent 
infants have each a leg less than their share? 
What does Zadkiel Tao Sze mean by his peculiar 
system of human structure? In the centre, 
Britannia in a fainting state, and holding a 
drooping banner in her hand, sinks down ex- 
hausted beneath the baleful influence of a blazing 
comet ; a “darkey,” with a sharp nose and white 
jean jacket, preaching to an arkite pigeon, and 

omona, or Ceres, or Flora, I do not know 
which, casting a fish into the sea—one on each 
side of the limp Britannia—make up the rest of 
these figured prophecies, in which the artist has 
been wise enough to leave himself sufficient 
margin for any possible after-interpretation. 
Of the same order is the letter-press. Some- 
times mysteriously vague, at others charm- 
ingly definite. In January we are to have 
much public trouble, a great fire'on the 25th, 
the sudden popularity of a young actress, 
and Spain, Turkey, and Hungary disturbed. 
February will see sorrow and perplexity to 
Francis Joseph, on account of women, perhaps 
the death of the empress his wife, with other 
European troubles, and all because Mars is 
rushing through the sign Sagittarius. The 
middle of March finds “ Mars ingressing upon 
tlie 16th degree of Capricorn, where the sun 
has arrived in the nativity of Lord Palmerston,” 
which remarkable conjunction, whatever it means 
in plain English, bespeaks to Zadkiel’s appre- 
hension a “ sudden blow to that veteran states- 
man, for which he will do well to prepare.” In 
April Louis Napoleon is to do some warlike 
action unexpectedly, and our parliament is to 
make a rash vote; May is vague and warlike, 
June vague and commercial, and all whose 
birthdays are on the 7th, are to beware of 
danger, both personal and pecuniary. July is 
to be highly evil to us, for “on the 5th of this 
month Mars enters the sign Aries, his domal 
dignity, and the ruling sign of old England,” 
and does not pass out of it again till January, 
1863 ; so then we are to expect a troublous time 
of it. Prince Alfred has to take care of himself 
in August, and not live too fast; Japanese, and 
Eastern trade generally, looks up in September ; 
October is full of discontent and bloodshed, and 
bad times for poor Lord Palmerston again; the 
ninth of November will give us some serious 
misfortune ; and December closes the year, still 
under martial and gloomy aspects. From all 
this I gather the reliable information, that 
1862 is to be no dispenser of honey and 
sweetmeats, but a very ill-tempered, choleric, 
hot-blooded, and uncomfortable time, making 
every one excessively unhappy, and putting 
everything out of gear. Zadkiel is, of course, 
always right. He says that “the world waits in 
patient anticipation to see Zadkiel confounded— 
doubled up—and his almanacs confuted and 
hurled away from the hands of his-readers 
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with contempt ;” but, instead of that, Zadkiel’s 
fame is increasing in ratio with his years. Un- 
fortunately, his fame is yet confined to a very 
small circle. No one educated person in a 
thousand ever heard of Zadkiel, 

What Zadkiel charged me sixpence for, I can 
get for a penny in Old Moore’s “Vox Stel- 
Jarum.” There are two rival Old Moore’s, with 
differing Star Voices, but I will take the one 
out of Crane-court first. Here a ghastly pic- 
ture of two vultures fighting, and of dead men 
in various stages of decomposition, again indi- 
cate the presence of war for 1862. The Pope, 
lying dea his tiara looking marvellously like 
a frilled cotton nightcap; a cloudy bear, making 
hideous faces at a reasonable-looking old lion, 
who is supposed to be guarding the “world’s 
workshop ;” a pitchfork and a few stones, ap- 
parently coming from the moon at the bear 
aforesaid, mean, I suppose, that England is to 
be safe from the war vultures down below; in 
which two out of my four prophets hold dif- 
ferent views respecting the future. Moore is 
not nearly so explicit as our former friend; in 
fact, he is rather retrospective than prophetic, 
and gives us only the vaguest hints, which will 
serve for anything one likes ; but he has pretty 
little vignettes, a sheet of the heads of nations, 
a monthly recommendation to all suffering mor- 
tals to take Parr’s life-pills, with other indi- 
gestible and unnecessary information. The 
rival Old Moore, out of Holywell-street, is suf- 
ficiently terrifying in his hieroglyphic. A huge 
scaly serpent, vomiting forked lightnings and 
winged rifle-bullets ; men killing each other in 
every possible manner and attitude ; ships blow- 
ing up; a vulture pecking at a king ; witha host 
of ugly fancies, very badly executed, make the 
sum of the rival Old Moore’s prophecies. Clearly 
my batch of prophets do not become more kind 
as I go on; certainly not more assuring. 

The most ambitious of the whole collection is 
** Raphael’s Prophetic Messenger,” with a fine 
coloured frontispiece, in the style of the dream 
and fortune-telling books, so dear to servant- 
maids and country girls—an inexplicable frontis- 
piece, with Britannia wearing crape round her 
arm; an operatic Louis Napoleon, in very white 
buckskins and very black jackboots, treading on 
“the Press ;” the Pope, as a lachrymose old 
woman, sitting disconsolate in his chair; two 
crowns covered with crape; a group of four— 
one of them a negro—dancing round the tree of 
monarchy; a fight between two regiments— 
nation and cause unknown; the star and stripes 
sundered; and Turkey, as a mild kind of pirate, 
looming up over the old Pope’s chair, Raphael’s 
liberal power of exposition is the best thing 
about the prophets of all time; for, when pre- 
dictions mean anything or nothing it is always 
at to make them seem to mean something. 

phael, like Zadkiel, deals with definite pre- 
dictions for the months, whereby we are thrown 
into a delightful state of confusion, not knowing 
which to choose. On the 25th of January, Zadkie 
prophesied a terrible conflagration, Raphael in- 
clines to “ some violent deed, probably towards 


a female.” February sees “government in bad 
odour, for Saturn affects the ruling places,” all 
sorts of commercial and political depression, a 
vast amount of crime, aud poor King Otho in 
sad disrepute. In March the ministry are to 
resign; in April the royal household is to be 
disturbed; also, because Mars passes the 
moon’s place on the 27th of March, Abraham 
Lincoln’s birthday, we may look for news, of 
“some rash inadvertency on his part.” In May 
Earl Russell is to “feel the untoward influence 
of the transit of Mars ;” the transits of Saturn 
and Jupiter are to affect Victor Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi, Francis Joseph, and the Pope; and 
because Mars and Saturn are ruling, fearful 
strife is to be stirred up and the American Presi- 
dent again led to rash conduct. Poor President ! 
the planets are always getting into some ill- 
uatured position for him. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth of June next 
are evil, and betoken all sorts of nameless harm 
to persons born on those days; excursionists 
are to beware during the first week of this 
month, for Saturn and Jupiter continue in close 
proximity, and Venus rules the scheme, in the 
seventh being in her detriment. Wherefore we 
are to have fevers and epidemics, and al] matters 
whatsoever are to be of bad and hurtful aspect. 
In July, there will be accidents, either at some 
place of amusement or on the railway—a pretty 
safe prediction for the time of year—and a fear- 
ful case of poisoning and murder. August is full 
of misery at home and evil influences abroad. 
September gives us a crop of theological perver- 
sions and schisms because Uranus is “ exactly 
on the cusp of the ninth house ;” much clerical 
jugglery resulting when “Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Uranus are within orbs of untoward aspect ;” 
Mars reaching the opposition of Jupiter on the 
13th of October, will cause fires, robberies, 
frauds, and murders ; November has influences 
that portend evil to everybody ; and in Decem- 
ber “a gloom appears to overshadow all;” so 
that clearly, again, 1862 is not to be the year 
when swords are to be beaten into plough-shares, 
and the lion is to lie down with the lamb. 

When my nerves are sufficiently recovered 


from the 7 predictions of my Lnglish 
Jeremiahs, 1 turn to the French froth lying at 


my elbow, to see what can be made out of that, 
In the first place, will any one be kind enough 
to inform me why the Almanach Prophétique is 
called the Almanach Prophétique? What is 
there prophetic in it? Isa list of Saints’ days 
prophecy? or of high tides? or a table of the 
eclipses of 1862? or a code of mourning? a 
political essay on the advantages of the commer- 
cial treaty? or a wild story avout a gardener of 
Monaco who made blue roses, and grew oranges 
out of apple-trees, led a lion to be a mild milk- 
lapping lamb, and turned a lamb into a meat- 
eating, furious beast of prey? Or does a col- 
lection of “rural prophecies” concerning the 
weather give the right to the title of prophetic? 
Is a man a prophet because he tells us that “at 
Christmas on the balcony, at Easter by the fire- 
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bring forward May flowers’—that “little rain 
in | rom makes the peasant rich” —with 
other of the common sayings of France respect- 
ing times, signs, and seasons—curious enough, 
no doubt, to strangers, but no more scientifically 
valuable than our own doggerels about “ rain- 
bows in the morning being the shepherd’s warn- 
ing ;” or “ rainbows at noon sending him home 
soon;” or “rainbows at night being the shep- 
herd’s delight ?” If this is my French friend’s 
idea of prophecy, the seer has an easy berth of 
it, and will never be stoned for predicting falsely. 

There is another thing which I would thank 
any one to explain to me, and that is, why do 
all almanacs patronise quack medicines? All 
sorts of wretched nostrums are recommended— 
at the top of the page, at the foot of the page, 
and in the middle of the page, at the beginning 
and the end, and wherever there is a bit of 
“fat” to be filled in, or “printer wants more 
copy” written on the proof. What is the 
mysterious link between almanacs and pill- 
boxes? I do not know, but that there is 
a'link is evident to the meanest understand- 
ing. Then one almanac gives me sage ad- 
vice; another teaches me how to wash, and 
cook, clean marble, and scour out pans ; all give 
the ages of the Royal Family and their birthdays 
twice repeated; and the eclipses of the coming 
year, which are very interesting to know of—only 
one, of the moon, pretending to be visible in 
England. Wages tables, rates of interest, and 
probate duties, all the fairs in the country, the 
Golden Number, and when the four seasons 
hegin, a list of bankers, and how to manage 
‘with foreign bills of exchange, generally occur 
as the working staple of all alike. Poor 
Richard’s Penny Almanack has a very com- 
plicated piece of arithmetical machinery on the 
off page, which I venture to believe but few 
of Poor Richard’s horny-fisted purchasers ever 
attempt to use. But then there are heaps of 
moral maxims spread about, and they are plea- 
santer to read than stupid recommendations of 
bad quack medicines. Very funny are some of 
the “receipts” to be found in the commoner 
kind of almanacs; as this for rheumatism in 
the face or gums: “Bake a kidney potato till 
it is quite soft, then put it in a flannel bag, or 
in the foot of a worsted stocking (let us hope a 
clean one), and press it flat: put it to the face 
as hot as sents on going to bed.” Why a 
kidney potato? Why not a fluke, a red, a Wil- 
liam, ora Regent, a champion, or a Jersey blue ? 
That a hot poultice should cure face-ache is very 
likely, but why it should be a poultice of baked 
kidney potato I own I do not understand. My 
guides do not always agree, even in their oddi- 
ties. One gives me a recipe, say for warts: A 
strong solution of common washing soda, ac- 
cording to my friend on the right; my friend 
on the left counsels lunar caustic. What would 
either of them say if I told them that I had 
actually charmed away my little boy’s wart with 
a notched stick of elder, and a few nonsense 
verses, gravely repeated in the conjuror’s under- 
breath? Whether the charm lay in the elder, 





the verses, or my little boy’s innocent faith, I 
do notknow. I speak only of the fact, quite as 
positively as my two friends here of their soda 
and lunar caustic. 

Another friend teaches me that green walnuts 
pickled with sugar are excellent substitutes for 
rhubarb and castor-oil; another, that love which 
has nothing but beauty to live on is short-lived 
and subject to shivering fits; another tells me, 
what I certainly have a little difficulty in be- 
lieving, that Punch and Judy is the relic of an 
ancient mystery—* Pontius cum Judeis.” It may 
be so: I am no antiquary: but, I mingle a tea- 
spoonful of salt with the information, and swal- 
low cautiously. Almost all tell me that I must 
pay a penny for a letter weighing less than half 
an ounce, and twopence for one weighing up to an 
ounce; that my child must be registered within 
six weeks after it is born, and vaccinated within 
three months. I also learn for the hundredth 
time when dividends are payable at the bank ; 
and I have a universal reckoning table, by which 
I have never yet been able to calculate ny 
butcher’s book into anything like accordance wit 
the received rules of arithmetic. Some give 
me a table of the kings and queens since the 
conquest, generally omitting all mention of the 
Commonwealth, or that we ever had so grand a 
king as plain Oliver Cromwell, Protector of the 
honour and well-being of the realm. One adds to 
his stock of information the legal form of a will, 
which I hope no reader will be rash enough to 
copy: most of them deal largely in advertise- 
ments—generally of the quack kind when even 
purely commercial: most, too, have woodcuts 
scattered through, not always of the highest 
style of art; and all of the ordinary kind are 
very cheap, which is a recommendation not to 
be despised ;—is, indeed, the greatest recom- 
mendation of all. 

For, though it is very well to laugh at their 
little harmless peculiarities and catchpenny vul- 
garisms, yet it is a marvellous thing when we 
think of it, how we are able to have such a mass 
of information, legibly printed, and, for the most 
part, scientifically correct, at such a charge as a 
penny. Although the information is of a ste- 
reotyped character which everyone knows and 
everyone can calculate, yet does it not show the 
wonderful spread and universality of our know- 
ledge, and the wider sweep of that great ferti- 
lising river of civilisation, whea things which 
only the wisest in Egypt knew, are now brought 
down to the humblest peasant whose little lassie 
goes to school? What of progressive 
science are embodied in those little sheets since 
the time when the phases of the moon or Mea- 
surer were noted down on notched sticks, or 
daubed in grotesque characters on the living 
rock—when the tides were mythic mysteries, an 
the course of the planets the conscious going of 
gods through the sky ; when all unusual natural 
phenomena were direct interferences of one or 
other of the many divinities always at work to 
alter or destroy, and not a grass blade grew by 
law, or a morning dawned without the waking 
ofagod! ‘Truly, the least learned among us 
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have more cause of self-gratulation than the 
wisest stumbler ow the long dark paths of 
ancient ignorance and error, and our modern 
civilisation, with all its faults, is one of the most 
glorious possessions which the world has ever 


had. 





JUDGE LYNCH’S MERCY. 


Oy one of the last days of the year 1858 I 
was disagreeably aroused from a pleasant morn- 
ing dream by the report of a pistol close at 
hand, followed in a few minutes by a straggling 
volley of fire-arms, in which the crack of the 
rifle blended harmoniously with the deeper note 
of the shot-gun. Awakening to the conscious- 
ness that I was in a miners’ camp, on the 
willowy bank .of the Rio Gila, in the territory 
of Arizona, United States, and that, apparently, 
a little difficulty had oecurred amongst my 
neighbours, I hastily pulled on my boots, and 
sallied forth irom the wigwam of cane and 
brushwood. that had sheltered my repose. 
All was quiet in our narrow clearing, the grey 
mist was gently rising from the river under the 
influence of the first rays of the sun, and upon 
the stump of a cotton-wood-tree near the fire 
sat my estimable, but rather eccentric, partner, 
Abe, smoking the pipe of contentment, and 
watching a pot of collee thzongh the boiling 
crisis. 

“Somebody shot at last,” he remarked; in a 
tone of grim satisfaction. “I reckon jit’s one 
or two of the crowd t’other side of the slue, 
and this child ain’t sorry for it. Here’s three 
months now we’ve been in these Gila diggings, 
and. all the time there’s: been a heap of big 
talk goin’ on, and a lot of six-shooters drawn, 
but zery nian killed yet ; zoe perhaps things will 
get better and the place be quieter.” 

It must be acknowledged that a long resi- 
dence in California, and a severe course of train- 
ing in the mines during the “good old days” of 
1849-50, had rather obseured my friend Abe’s 
ideas on the subject of homicide, which he was 
in the habit of regardmg.as.a safe and effectual 
remedy for almost every species of social evil. 

Leaving him, therefore, to prepare breakfast 
and to muse over stern schemes for the ameliora- 
tion of society, I advanced cautiously towards 
the scene of the disturbance, congratulating 
myself upon the fact that I had never been 
addicted to the practice of early rising, which 
has such an evident tendency to sour thie tem- 
per and to lead men into dangerous brawls. 

In an open glade of the willow-brake, where 
a numerous party of “boys” had fixed their 
abode, a young Virginian, with whom I was 
slightly acquainted, lay:on the ground severely 
wounded. Most of his companions had started 
in hot pursuit of the perpetrator of the act, who 
had taken to flight, without awaiting the storm 
whieh his pistol-shot had called forth. While I 
was dressing the wound of my unlucky friend, 
the other denizens of the camp returned from 
their unsuccessful chase, and related to me all 
the circumstances of the affair. It appeared 





that for some time one of their comrades had 
considered himself aggrieved upon a point con- 
nected with the division of labour in digging 
and “ washing-out” the “dirt” from the claim, 
and that the slumbering quarrel had that morning 
been revived by some trivial circumstance. ‘The 
man with the grievance had been indiscrect 
enough to address a very offensive remark toa 
peculiarly muscular son of New York, who there- 
upon knocked him down without further parley. 

aving picked himself up, the discomfited de- 
bater retired from the scene without uttering 
another word, and it was prematurely taken for 
granted that the row was at an end.. Ina few 
minutes, however, a pistol-ball whistled through 
the midst of the party gathered around the camp- 
fire, missing the Lodivibenh whose breast had been 
aimed at, and striking an unfortunate youth who 
had taken no part in the dispute, but happened 
to be standing in the line of fire, his mind ab- 
sorbed in the preparation of indigestible “ slap- 


jacks.” 


The intending assassin’ had rather overrated 
his skill in the use of the revolver. As may be 
supposed, the deepest indignation was felt by 
every one present, and rumour having quickly 
carried a report of the occurrence to the remotest 
corner of the diggings, a general determination 
was expressed by the two or three hundred 
miners scattered up and down the valley, to 
arrest the fugitive and bring him for trial before 
that terrible high-priest of Nemesis, the ever- 
youthful and’ vigorous Judge Lynch. “ His 
Honour” could not in this case be accused of 
usurping the fanctions of any more decorous 
magistrate ; the wilderness of which we were 
the temporary inhabitants having been acquired 
only a short time before by the government of 
the United States, was totally unprovided with 
regular tribunals. A few ardent and publie- 
spirited individuals eagerly volunteered to act 
as constables, and there was every reed 
that justice would be executed, although law 
was without a representative in the community. 

Towards evening we heard that the criminal 
had voluntarily given himself up, and the entire 
population of the mines assembled soon after 
nightfall to “liquor” at the chief bar-room of 
Gila City, as, according to American custom, a 
score of tents and picket-houses were somewhat 
inappropriately designated, almost every free 
and independent citizen present being prepared 
to enunciate deep legal opinions from the stores 
of his Californian experience. The accused, 
who was rather a fine-looking man, and a dandy 
after the rough fashion of the mines, swaggered 
about with an air of unconcern, and was treated 
freely to drinks at the bar by his friends. 

At length a grey-haired ‘Texian farmer was 
proposed, aud unanimously elected, for the office 
of judge, and there was no difficulty in finding 
twelve men willing to act as jurymen. The first 
choice was, perhaps, the most judicious that 
could have been made, the mantle of Mr. Jus- 
tice Lynch having fallen upon an old man who 
had crossed the plains a few months before, 
driving his own team of oxen, and ‘who had 
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since turned his hand to various professions, 
practising medicine, superintending extensive 
mining operations, preaching regularly on Sun- 
day, and at the same time keeping a table 
@héte for the benefit of the residents in Gila 
City. The trial took place in a large tent gene- 
rally used for the last-mentioned purpose, and 
all the proceedings were marked by a consider- 
able amount of formality. Two young Cali- 
fornians, ambitious of forensic distinction, under- 
took to conduct the prosecution, and the pri- 
soner was defended by three of the most loqua- 
cious members of the community, who were 
supposed to have volunteered for the office in 
order to have an opportunity of expending their 
eloquence with some probability of finding 
listeners. The audience was of a floating cha- 
racter, the tent being hardly sufficiently large 
to contain all the miners of the Gila, and the 
attractions of the neighbouring bar and monte- 
table being too powerful to permit a well-sus- 
tained attention to the pleadings. of the rival 
orators. Within the hastily improvised court- 
house a few dim and flickering ara cast a 
loomy and uncertain light on scores of bearded 
aces, wearing that expression of profound 
gravity which so generally marks the American 
of the Far West, and so soon acquired by all who 
have thrown themselves into the midst. of that 
desperate fight for which is ceaselessly carried 
on in the suburbs of civilisation. Men were 
there who had obeyed the stern behests of the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, and as- 
sisted at the terrible task of the moral purifica- 
tion of California, while others had good reason 
to be thankful that in times past a not too 
stringent law had prevailed, and that they had 
enjoyed the impunity which, in the West, is 
much oftener the consequence of what is there 
called “order,” than of the rough and ready 
justice of the people. 

The prosecuting counsel were extremely ve- 
hement in their addresses to the jury, and 
showed a considerable amount of skill in their 
examination of witnesses. It was urged that 
an example ought to be made at once in order 
to check that proneness to the use of Colonel 
Colt’s ingeniously constructed weapons which 
had been the bane of a neighbouring State, and 
which alrcady threatened to convert the peaceful 
valley of the Gila into a mere shooting-gallery. 
Even admitting the rights of the prisoner, ac- 
cording to the frontier code of honour, to make 
a target of the man who had knocked him down, 
it was contended that he had shown a degree of 
recklessness in not waiting for a more favourable 
apportunity which deprived his conduct of the 
shadow of an excuse. In order to represent 
his character in the blackest light, the fact was 
brought forward that he had served an ap- 
eoneehp in homicide during the civil wars of 

ansas, but the judge promptly checked those 
revelations on account of their tendency to in- 
fluence in an improper manner the decision of 
the jury, the twelve enlightened citizens being 
chiefly Southerners, and one or two of them 
having taken part in the capture of Lawrence, 





while the accused was known to be a son of the 
“old Hoosier State” of Indiana. Every one 
felt immensely relieved when the eternal “ nigger 
question” which for a moment had threatened 
to intrude itself upon the meeting was smo- 
thered by the good sense of the venerable judge. 

The defenee was magnificent. It must be 
confessed, indeed, that the leading counsel did 
not stick very closely to his brief, but his speech 
thrilled the hearts of the majority of the au- 
dience, and he had got himself up for the occa- 
sion by changing his personal appearance ina | 
manner that was very impressive. His bushy | 
black beard had been ruthlessly swept, away, 
leaving a smooth blueness of visage which was 
supposed to indicate that the opposite side | 
would find it utterly impossible to catch hold of |) 
him, The red shirt of the miner which he 
usually wore was replaced by a black coat of | 
distinctly legal appearance dragged from the | 
recesses of his kit, and it was evidently intended 
that this garment should produce a solemnising 
effect on the minds of the jury, and convince 
them at once that they had no ordinary man to 
deal with. 

The exordium of his address was a swelling 
flood of stump eloquence which possessed the 
advantage of not having the slightest con- 
nexiou with the matter in hand, while it gently 
soothed the ears and feelings of the crowd, 
which had been rather ruffled by the severe 
animadversion of the prosecutors upon a few of 
the most cherished practices of the great Ame- 
rican people. He artfully accounted for the 
conduct of his client by tracing it to those chi- 
valrous instincts of the race which cause a blow 
to be regarded as an insult only to be wiped 
in blood. He digressed boldly into the history 
of the Union, and alluded in a touching manner 
to that Bird of Freedom which is said to be in 
the habit of sitting upon the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, quenching its thirst in the 
Ailantic while moistening the feathers of its tail 
in the Pacific. The Monroe doctrine, and the 
manifest destiny of the Anglo-Saxon were also 
dragged in, for no earthly reason except that in 
America no speech on any subject can be com- 
plete without them. A adie was drawn be- 
tween the vigorous policy of the unfailing General 
Jackson aud the decisive measures adopted by 
the prisoner to vindicate his wounded honour. 
Having thus shown his hearers that he himself 
was a fit person to be sent as delegate to Con- 
gress whenever the Territory of Arizona should 
be called on to elect such a representative, the 
orator at length condescended to discuss the 
arguments advanced by the counsel for the pro- 
secution in favour of making an example of his 
much-injured client. He contended that the 
act of firing a revolver at the breast of an 
enemy was not ouly excusable but highly meri- 
torious, and that as the bullet had failed to 
strike the object aimed at, it was absurd either 
to talk of injuries received or of punishment to 
be inflicted. Admitting that a young man had 
been wounded, he did not think that an unpre- 
judiced jury would see anything in that circum- 
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stance to prevent the accused being immediately 
set at liberty. It was merely one of those 
accidents so apt to occur from the use of fire- 
arms, even when every possible precaution was 
taken. His client had injured a youthful com- 
rade and deeply sympathised with his sufferings, 
and as there was no felonious intention, neither 
could there be any ground for serious complaint. 
Capital punishment was therefore out of the 
question. ‘“ What then,” he inquired, “are you 
going to do about it? It’s hanging or nothing. 
You can’t send him to jail, for 1’m happy to say 
there’s no such buildin’ in these diggings.” 

The usual compliments to the well-known 
moral and intellectual qualities of the jury fol- 
lowed this forcible argument on the side of 
mercy. He saw intelligence beaming in their 
eyes, he believed that the twelve noble-hearted 
men whom he saw before him were the most 
honourable, the most high-minded——Here the 
orator was interrupted by a slightly intoxicated 
juryman, who could not refrain from giving his 
assent to the panegyrie by calling out, “ You 
bet!” in an encouraging tone of voice. Another 
rather disconcerted the advocate by saying, “ We 
know all that; cat it short, old Tight-wad.” 
The effect of this rather mysterious appellation 
was to bring the peroration to an abrupt close. 
After a few observations had been made by the 
counscl for the prosecution, Mr. Justice Lynch 
summed up the evidence and the arguments on 
both sides in a very concise manner, telling the 
jury to return what verdict they thought proper, 

ut reminding them that, according to universal 
experience in Texas and Califorma, when the 
exciting amusement of suspending fellow-citizens 
by the neck was once begun, no man alive could 
tell where it would end. The twelve honest 
men retired by the light of the stars to a clear- 
ing in the cane-brake to meditate upon their 
verdict, and in the mean time bets were freely 
taken upon the result by the more speculative 
and impatient amongst the crowd. The prisoner 
and his legal advisers conversed in an under- 
tone, and it was supposed that some arrange- 
ment was being made with regard to fees, “ no- 
thing for nothing” being the rule of conduct 
even in the remote corner of the territories of 
the United States. In about ten minutes the 
jury returned to the tent and pronounced a 
general verdict of Not Guilty, and the prisoner 
was briefly informed by the judge that he might 
“clear out” at once. An adjournment took 
place to the bar-room over the way, and all the 
assistants at the trial were soon engaged in the 
consumption of that seductive fluid known in 
the Far West as “lightning.” The liberated 
Hoosier and his late antagonist glared at each 
other fiercely over their glasses of corn-whisky, 
but the sense of the company was decidedly 
opposed to a renewal of hostilities that night. 
Returning to camp towards the small hours, my 
friend Abe, who had been an attentive listener 
to the speeches on both sides, gave me his 
opinion in few words of the whole affair. 

“ Nobody shot and nobody hanged—that’s not 
the way we used to go on in California. Fact is, 





my boy, there wasn’t a man on the jury that 
didn’t know that he deserved a rope himself.” 

The wounded man eventually recovered, as 
wounded men generally do when fortunate 
enough to breathe the free air of the wilderness | 
instead of the close atmosphere of a hospital 
ward. The eloquent counsel for the defence 
never received a “red cent” from his ungrateful 
client, as he told me with much indignation a 
few months afterwards, when I saw him for the 
last time, and joined him in a farewell “smile” 
at the bar of the Gila City Hotel. 


THE GOOD SERVANT: THE BAD 
MASTER. 





THe year which is now fast drawing to a || 
close has been one characterised, among other | 
things, by an inordinate number of accidents by 
fire. This good servant, but cruel and relent- 
less master, has during the past twelve months 
appeared but too often in the last capacity, and, 
turning on his employer, has not only wrought 
fearful ravages with his property, but has on 
many occasions taken his life as well. It must 
be remembered that those who use the agency 
of mighty furnaces in their occupations are 
not the only members of the community who 
employ this dangerous bat necessary servant. 
We call this slave to us whenever we order a 
fire to be kindled in a boudoir, or eyen when, 
with our own hands we strike the match into a 
flame, and light the candle which burns before 
our looking-glass. No one who does either of 
these things should forget that he enters into 
relations with an agency of terrific power, en- 
gages a servant who must be kept in his place, 
and one in his intercourse with whom we must 
never venture on a liberty or run a risk. He 
must be kept at a distance, literally ruled with 
a rod of iron, for with no instrument less cold 
and unimpressionable may this slave be ap- 
proached or controlled. 

Now with regard to the management of this 
same servant, whom we are all by-the-by obliged 
to take into our service, with regard to the best 
means of keeping him in his place, and render- 
ing it impossible for him to rise into that posi- 
tion of master which he fills so badly—with 
regard to these matters we have a word or two 
to say, for which we entreat a patient audience 
from those wliom they may concern. We choose 
this time for our lecture advisedly. Young 
ladies, for it is you whom we chiefly address, 
have the kindness to draw near and listen, di- 
vesting your minds previously of all idea that 
crinoline is to be the subject of the present dis- 
course. Once for all, and most emphatically— 
it is not. 

Christmas-time is at hand. Festivities of every 
kind are looking up in the market. In some 
classes of society every evening, and inall very 
frequently, there comes an hour when the sitting- 
rooms are deserted, and when lights flash in the 
upper stories of the house. ‘“‘Ihe young ladies 
are gone up-stairs to dress.” We have no in- 
tention of intruding upon them. Let them 
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gossip round the fire. in each other’s rooms to 
their hearts’ content. Let them avail themselves 
of every conceivable and inconceivable freak of 
fashion. Let them consult among themselves 
about such matters, and arrange their weapons 
of warfare, and may the list of slain in the 
marriage column of the daily newspapers be a 
long and distinguished one. We have notbing 
to object, we do not even, as we have sal 

above, utter a single word on the subject. of 
crinoline. Diatribes against that fashion are 
written by single men, We others know that 
it is useless to protest, we bow meekly before 
it, and, get out of its way as well as the bulbous 
nature of that fashion will permit. 

On one subject, and on one only, do we wish 
to make our voices heard above the clang of the 
first. dressing-bell. One word of warning we 
have to give. It is soon said; may it ring in 
many ears and scare them into a wholesome and 
a salutary fear : 

BewaRe OF THE FIRE! 

Young ladies, you haye had a pleasant day of 
it. Your cousins are staying two doors off. You 
have been shopping in the morning all together, 
and together you have been in the afternoon to 
see the skating. Now in the darkness, full of 
anticipation of a pleasant evening—a Jittle dance, 
or perhaps a great one, is coming off—you mount 


the stairs, still laughing and talking, to your |i 


rooms to dress. Heaven grant that those merry 

sounds may not be changed for screams of de- 

spair, and wailing useless cries for help. 
BEWaRE OF THE FIRE! 


Other young ladies have gone to their rooms 


as gay and light-hearted as you, and presently 
the house’has been raised by a dreadful ery for 
help. An accident happens so quickly, You 
are standing before the re, and naturally enough 
at this time of year you approach it very closely. 
Presently you raise your hand to try some ex- 
periment with your coiffure. There is a glass 
over the chimney-piece, and in it you can see 
the effect of the rose, or the camellia, which 
you intend to wear, By this action of the arm 
you suddenly sway forward the steel petticoat, 
aud so bring the whole mass of light material 
which is above it in contact with the bars. In 
a moment all is in a blaze. 

‘The other day there was a wedding in a cer- 
tain country-house. The great event of the da 
was over. The breakfast-table was deserted, 
The old shoe had been thrown, There was some- 
thing more of festivity, however, contemplated 
in the evening, and the young ladies went to 
their rooms to prepare for it. One of then— 
she was dressed in white muslin—was stooping 
down to open a box, when her sleeve caught fire, 
and immediately the flame covered her from head 
to foot. Her screams must have sounded horri- 
bly in the ears of the wedding-guests, They 
hurried to her assistance, but before the flame 
could be stifled, it had done its work, and the 
a of rejoicing was a house of mourning that 
night. 

About the same time, another young lady was 
staying in another country house, and at the 





close of the evening retired, as did the other 
guests, to her room. When she reached it she 
placed, the candle upon the toilet-table, which 
was in the recess of the window, and stretched 
out her hand across the table to close the win- 
dow-curtain. Her sleeve caught fire as she did 
so. She plucked at the carpet, intending to 
wrap herself in it, but it was nailed down, and 
then she rushed to the door and called for help. 
A gentleman in an adjoining room came at once 
to ca assistance, and found her quite covered 
with flames. They were put out at last, but 
aectal injury is soon done by fire, aud she 
ied. 

It would, unhappily, be only too easy to mul- 
tiply such instances as these; but to what pur- 
pose would it be? . There can exist inno reason- 
able mind any doubt that the accidents. by fire 
in which women are the sufferers are disastrously 
common, and in frequency far beyond the average 
of what, when all, is done, we must expect. 

But all is zot done that might be done to pre- 
vent them. There are two forms of precaution 
to be used against accidents to the person. by 
fire. The first is to fence about this dangerous 
element with such barriers as shall render it al- 
most impossible for inflammable objects to come 
in contact with it ; the second is to render those 
objects, which are liable to be brought within its 
influence, incombustible, Neither of these pre- 
cautions should be neglected. In the first place, 
when one comes to consider it, it does seem 
altogether wroug that the fires which burn in 
one’s sitting and sleeping apartments should be 
left so utterly unguarded as they are, We 
fence about the machinery in our factories, be- 
cause it is dangerous, why do we not fence 
about the fires on our hearths. which are danger- 
ous too? As you read these words turn your- 
self about for a moment and look at tle fire 
which is blazing in the grate at your side. If 
there is a lady in the room it is ten to one that 
she is sitting very near to the fire, and it is ten 
thousand to one that her dress bulges out to- 
wards it, urged by the expanding nature of the 
steel bands which lie concealed beneath its folds. 
As you look from these folds to the fire, and 
from the fire to the folds again, you are struck 
by the awfully short, space ‘between them, and 
you instinctively request your fair companion to 
move her apparel out of barm’s way, upon 
which she pats her dress down once or twice, 
assuring you that itis all quite safe, but in 
truth there was reason for your apprehension, 
That two such dangerous companions as that 
combustible dress and that leaping roaring 
flame, should be so near together, with no sen- 
tinel to mount guard between them, is a legiti- 
mate reason for apprehension whatever may be 
said to the contrary. 

What has become of the old-fashioned fender ? 
It used to mount up almost waist high. The 
lower half of it was of perforated zinc, or iron 
painted green, and above this rose four or five 
perpendicular brass rods with a brass bar which 
they sustained placed transversely along the 
tops of them, ‘This was a fender or de-tender 
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worthy of the name, and it may still be seen in 
our nurseries. But what has the fender in our 
sitting-rooms dwindled down to? It has got 
annually lower and lower, till now it is as nearly 
as may be flat and level with the hearth, a mere 
receptacle for the fire-irons and a sort of finish 
to the general effect of the stove-setting. A 
lady’s dress sweeps over it and into the fire as 
easily as if theve was nothing there at all, The 
thing happened only a short time since, as a 
lady was standing talking to an invalid who lay 
on a sofa drawn round to the fire. 

Is there no way of getting back the old 
fender? or if the laws of fashion forbid this, 
whiy not have a guard perpetually over the fire ? 
It need not be like the present fire-guard, which 
has an uncomfortable look, and has to be re- 
moved whenever the fire is poked. Four or five 
brass bars descending in a curve from the top of 
the grate-arch to the hearth would serve every 

urpose of fencing in the fire, and would neither 
be unsightly nor inconvenient. They would be 
so far apart that not only could the fire be poked 
between them, but the coal-scoop full of coals 
| be introduced without the removal of the 
guard. 
” But we have not done yet with the first clause 
of our precautionary measures against fire ; there 
is yet another mode of fencing the dangerous 
element about, which might with propriety be 
made use of. Why should bedroom candles be 
used without a glass cliimney overthem? There 
is every reason why such a protection should 
always be placed about them. Independently of 
the tendency to “flare,” which all good house- 
wives deplore in bedroom candles, and wiich a 
glass shade would entirely do away with, the 
candlestick which has such a shade Jooks infi- 
nitely prettier than one without it, while the 
inereased safety which such a guard would give 
cannot be doubted, It is possible that both the 
accidents quoted above, might have been pre- 
vented had the candles used 
fortunate ladies been furnished with glasses. 

We now come to the second kind of pre- 
cautionary measure to be used apuiust fire, that 
of rendering the objects most likely to come in 
contact with it as faras may be imsensible to its 
influence. It is time that public attention should 
be especially directed to this section of our sub- 
ject. It is now established on excellent au- 
thority that it is perfectly possible, and, what is 
more, perfectly easy, to render all those light 
fabries, from which the most danger is to be ap- 

rehended in connexion with fire, if not eatirely 
ineombustible, at any rate uninflammable. In 
other words, it is an established fact that there 
are certain chemical applications to whose in- 
fluence these fabrics may be subjected which so 
far alter their condition that, though they may 
smoulder away when brought in contact with the 
fire, they will never burst into a flame. A dress 
so prepared may be partially or wholly destroyed 
by fire without the wearer’s safety being com- 

romised. Much very valuable evidence has 
sem already elicited on this subject, and more 
would undoubtedly be forthcoming if a duc and 


by those two un- 





roper amount of inquiry were given to it. 

peaking on this question, on the occasion of an 
inquest held in the course of the present year, 
Dr. Gull, of Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
said, “That he wished to say one word with re- | 
spect to the getting up of these light dresses. If | 
the laundress, in preparing these dresses, would 
put a small portion of ‘sulphate of salt, or sul- 
phate of soda into the starcb, it would render 
them perfectly incombustible, at the cost of 
about one-tenth of a farthing per dress 

He had seen the experiment tried on two pieces 
of linen, one prepared with the sulphate, and 
the other not. The piece that was prepared 
with the sulphate was held over a candle, and 
the flame had no effect at all upon it, the other 
when held over it was consumed.” : 

Dr. Odling, of Guy’s Hospital, treating of this 
same subject, says: “The various means pro- 
posed for rendering textile fabrics non-inflam- 
mable were carefully investigated a short time 
back by two well-known chemists, Messrs. Verd- 
mann and Oppenheim. An account of their ex- 
periments was read at the Aberdeen Meeting of 
the British Association in 1859, and was alter- 
wards published in the Journal of the Society of 
Arts, and in a separate form by Triitbner and 
Co., of Paternoster-row.. They showed that 
linen and cotton goods dried after immersion in 
a solution of one or other of several salts pos- 
sessed the property of nou-inflammability, and 
that the best results were obtained with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of ammonia, or of tungstate of 
soda, neither of which liquids produced any in- 
jurious effect upon the tissue or colours of the 
fabric. The tungstate of soda solution was found 
most applicable to laundry purposes on account 
of its not interfering in any way with the process 
of ironmg. Muslins, &€.,” Dr. Odling continues, 
“ steeped in a seyen per cent solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, or a twenty per cent solution of 
tungstate of soda, and then dried, may be held in 
the flame of a candle or gas-lamp without nuvi | 
fire. That portion of the staff in contact, wit 
the light becomes charred and destroyed, but it 
does not inflame, and consequently the burning 
state does not spread to the rest of the material. 

Still more recently, we read in the ‘Times of 
November 2i, in the present year: 

“A French chemist has just discovered the 
mode of rendering muslin, lace, and all kinds of 
light stuff incombustible. Neither does he make 
any secret of iis discovery. It is merely necessary 
to mix with the starch used in making them up 
half of its weight of carbonate of lime, commonly 
called Spanish chalk or Spanish white. The 
muslin or other stuff is then ironed as usual, 
The chalk thus added in no respect injures either 
the appearance, the quality, or the whiteness of 
the stuff.” 

Nothing can be more simple or more straight- 
forward than these statements. They are easy 
to understand, easy to confute if they will not 
bear any amount of practical trial. 

Christmas-time is at hand, we say once more, 
and cold as that season of the year generally is, 
it is yet a great time for muslins, lace, and all 
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sorts of light and airy fabrics. It is a time, too, 
when, by reason of the short days and the chilli- 
ness of the atmosphere, there is a greater use 
of candle-light and a greater consumption of 
coal than at other periods of the year. The 
danger of accidents by fire to the wearers of 
these thin and gauzy materials is more immi- 
nent than usual. 

But, coupled with the remembrance that 
Christmas has now arrived, comes another 
thought intimately connected with the matter 
in hand. The Pantomimes are just now in 
active operation at all the theatres in London. 
A powder-magazine hardly contains more in- 
flammable matter than is to be found at such 
times “behind the scenes.” It positively makes 
one wince to think of the flaring gas, and of 
its near neighbourhood to the yards upon yards 
of muslin which are required for thie clothing of 
even half a dozen of the sylplis and fairies who 
are brought into existence at this time of year. 
Muslin everywhere, and gas everywhere, but 
carbonate of lime and sulphate of ammonia— 
the mediators to keep the peace between these 
two implacable foes—nowhere ! 

Surely this would be a good time for our 
managers of theatres to exert all their influence 
and all their authority in enforcing the use of 
some one of these non-inflammable chemicals in 
the preparation of all light materials worn by 
the different members of their respective corps. 
The cost is little, the advantage enormous. The 
accident, when once it happens, is of so terrible 
a kind, why should we wait for another before 
acting in this matter? Why not do all we can 
to avert that accident, which is almost sure to 
come, sooner or later, instead of letting it occur 
and then wringing our hands in vain regret? Is 
there not ground for saying that this disaster 
will surely come, unless we do all we can to 
avert it. Have we forgotten the dreadful death 
of Miss Clara Webster? Have there been no 
similar accidents since? Are not the screams 
of those six dancers of the American theatre, 
whose dresses seemed almost to make but one 
sheet of flame—are they not yet ringing in our 
ears P 

With what words shall we urge the import- 
ance of the cause we are now pleading? Are 
any words needed? Does not the cause rather 
speak strongly enough for itself? There is 
nothing against the adoption of this discovery, 
everything in its favour. The fabric subjected 
to the influence of these chemicals loses nothing 
of its beauty either of colour or texture. The 
cost is next to nothing. One of the authorities 
from whom we quote, estimates it at one-tenth 
of a farthing per dress. Will no one move in 
this matter? And if no one will, is it altogether 
au unfit subject for legislation? Why should 
not all laundresses be compelled to use one of 
the ingredients mentioned above in getting up 
all dresses of light and inflammable material ? 
Alas! it is to no one’s interest to push this dis- 
covery. Could it be made directly and at once 
profitable, we should have some one taking out a 
patent in connexion with it, and haply at a stall 














in the new Exhibition, a ball-dress, perfect] 
“sot up” with the non-inflammable stare 
would be exhibited, and experiments made upon 
it every day to prove how incombustible it was. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Ir is a stock theme with our newspapers in 
the dull season, when “ the House” is up and 
town empty, to descant on the facility with 
which foreign swindlers succeed in entrapping 
English victims, especially if they be women. 
Our law courts have on the average four or five 
such suits each term, with a wonderful similarity 
in all the details. The betrayed one is a single 
lady—no longer young—but with those attrac- 
tions which compensate for youth departed ; her 
social station is respectable, and her income sa- 
tisfactory. The betrayer is a refugee count, the 
especial object of hate of the Russian or Aus- 
trian Emperor. He has escaped from the mines 
of Siberia or the dungeons of Spielberg, not 
improbably bearing the marks of manacles on 
his wrist. ~ Occasionally he is, or rather he was, 
a Neapolitan, of noble family, banished and dis- 
inherited for his love of liberty ; and sometimes, 
again, he is a musician, or a painter, or a lan- 
guage-master; but not the less a scion of some 

istinguished house—a Hapsburg, with a guitar 
under his arm, or a Castel-Gandolfo, with a box 
of colours. 

It is a very easy thing—nothing easier, indeed 
—for a smart essayist, in the columns of a popu- 
lar paper, to ridicule those who are the victims 
of this class. They are held up as objects of deri- 
sion and absurdity, so facile of deception, so ready 
to be ensnared, as really to exclude all claim to 
sympathy for their sorrows. The world is assured 
that it required an almost idiotic trustfulness— 
an insane credulity—on the part of the “un- 
fortunate Miss Bailey,” to have been deceived 
by Signor Castramucci—the man was suddealy 
this, that, and t’other—that any one at all con- 
versant with his country and Lis countrymen 
would have immediately perceived this and de- 
tected that. The writer, by turns indignant and 
facetious, now scolds his countrywomen, now 
sneers at the foreigner, and the reader, carried 
away by a case of which he has only heard 
one side throws down the paper with a mut- 
tered “Serve her right !’—a something not ex- 
actly a benediction on all races born beyond the 
seas. 

Now, I am not about to plead for the Count 
von Strogonitz or the Duke of Ischiabella. I 
have no peculiar liking for the class they pertain 
to; but I wish to protest, and protest strongly, 
against the rash judgments constantly pro- 
nounced upon those who are the victims of these 
people, and to declare that in the folly imputed 
to them there is often exaggeration, and occa- 
sionally great unfairness. No reasonably well- 
taught Mnglish man or woman has much diffi- 
culty in deciding to what rank of life to ascribe 
one of his own countrymen, when brought pass- 
ingly into contact. There are innumerable 
marks and signs to guide the decision, and the 
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lacquey who should hope to pass for a gentleman 
would be detected not alone by one, but by every 
trait of his manner, language, and bearing. The 
fixed and well-defined gradations of rank in Eng- 
land have impressed each class, and even the 
sections of each class, with very distinctive 
marks ; aud one recognises the City men, the 
lawyers, the physicians, the clergymen, the 
squires, as easily as one pronounces on a pro- 
vincialism. 

This ready tact, however, fails us when we try 
to apply it to the foreigner. All these tests, ap- 
plicable to ourselves, fail when we employ them 
towards him. He may be guilty of lapses in his 
parts of speech, like Mrs. Malaprop; he may 
violate every rule of grammar, and outrage every 

rinciple of language; yet how are we to detect 
fim ? Where is the Englishman, who has not 

assed years of life abroad, who could pronounce 

y the test of language on the status and rank of 
a foreigner? And yet so strangely diffused and 
disseminated throughout all gradations of the 
Continent are the ordinary conventionalities of 
life, that it is by language alone we are able to 
discriminate between the man of education and 
the pretender. Every one familiar with foreign 
life has had in his service a courier or a valet, 
whose air, manner, and general “get up” were 
an admirable fac-simile of the real article. All 
of us have seen fellows with the most imposing 
appearance, and what would be called a distin- 
guished address, and yet to a discriminating 
eye as unquestionably stamped ‘“ flunkey” as 
any Private in the army of yellow plush. But 
how is the home-bred Englishman to know this ? 
How is he to discover that these graces are the 
uniform and conventional usage of everybody 
abroad, and not more the prerogative of the 
duke than of the duke’s gentleman? 

My reader will, perhaps, ask at this moment 
whether I mean by this apology that the unfor- 
fortunate Miss Bailey was perfectly justified 
in being deceived, and that, in fact, she had an 
undeniable right to be “ taken” by the signor 
with the long name, and I reply as promptly, 
Nothing of the kind. I am just as severe in my 
condemnation of the lady’s rashness as I should 
be of his who, without any knowledge of the 
subject, previous study, or preparation, would 
adventure to make costly purchases in matters 
of high art. Saving that in the one case it 
may be a life’s happiness is on the venture, and 
in the other a sum of money—they are much 
alike—yet who is there in this very self-reliant 
age who would buy up a gallery of reputed 
Raphaels and Corregios, and merely on the 
faith of the name exchange his bank-notes for 
mock Rembrandts andforged Cuyps, impositions 
so gross as to be only laughable when subjected 
to the eye of real connoisseurship ? This is pre- 
cisely the error I would reprobate, not as the 
newspaper eritic does, however, for want of 
knowledge, but for want of caution; not that 
the buyer purchased unwisely, but that he pur- 
chased at all. What I want to declare is that 
foreigners, like objects of art, medallions, ma- 
jolica, Sevres china, or Capo di Monte porce- 





lain, are an especial study. They possess a cer- 
tain lacquer of civilization common to all ranks, 
forms and observances of good breeding in very 
general use, and seioupaly hake to deceive those 
in our own country who ascribe such character- 
istics only to the highest ranks of society. 

The cashier of a bank recognises the forged 
note by an instantaneous instinct; he has not 
to con over the engraving, and the secret sym- 
bol, and the water-mark; so, in the matter of 
a foreigner, he who has passed years in their 
intercourse attains that readiness in discrimina- 
tion which saves many a blunder. But how is 
your untravelled Englishman to arrive at this? 
It is impossible; and what is the consequence ? 
While the unfortunate Miss Bailey is the dupe 
at home, her brother Bob is the despot abroad. 
To him all foreigners are cheats, rogues, and 
blackguards. Confounding all ranks and condi- 
tions, he makes no more count of the man of 
station and eminence than of the laequey that 
showed him the cathedral. Full of self-imputed 
superiority to the Frenchman or the German, 
he imagines that absurdity in dress and eccen- 
tricity in behaviour are essential to show how 
he despises public opinion, and thus two dia- 
metrically opposite faults—implicit credulit, 
and insolent distrust—spring out of the self- 
same ignorance. Is it necessary to say that we 
make far too much of the “ foreigner” in Eng- 
land, and hold him far too cheaply abroad; and 
bad as the former mistake is, the latter is infi- 
nitely more productive of mischief. No one 
who has not known the Continent long and well, 
could easily believe how much the character of 
England has suffered in foreign estimation by 
the bearing of our travellers, especially of the 
young-men order. In fact, if not leavened by 
the good breeding of our highest class, our 
manners and social usages would be deemed 
below all comment. Who has not witnessed 
the lounging swagger of the Tweed-clad Bull 
through churches where people were at prayer ; 
his loudly uttered questions as to this or 
that; his cool invasion of the most sacred pre- 
cincts; his irreverent examination of relics, 
or his scoffing impatience when directed to 
some object of special veneration? Who has 
not seen him at the promenade, where whatever 
the city owns of fashion is as observant of dress 
as in the drawing-room, strolling about in the 
costume of a broken-down, player, mayhap with 
a felt-hat and knivker ockers, and, more ri- 
dieulous still, a courier’s bag slung round him ? 
Is the vulgarian aware that he might as well 
wear a hat with a cockade or a coat witha 
livery-button? At the restaurant, the café, the 
theatre, it is all the same, he is ever distin- 
guishable by his dressing and by an aggressive 
manner; a something that seems to invite in- 
sult, an air assumed to outrage the “ confounded 
foreigner,” and show him “what stuff John 
Bull is made of.” The Englishman’s estimate 
of the foreigner and of all things foreign is that 
there is no bone in him; nothing solid, stable, 
and resisting; and he deems the morality, like 
the cookery, far too light to be nutritious, 
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He wants underdone beef, and what he calls 
sincerity, but the Frenchmancalls one rawand the 
other rude. He deems the courtesy a falsehood 
because expressed in terms which, if translated, 
would ftrph an interest of actual affection, but 
he forgets it is not intended for translation. It 
is a light wine that won’t bear a voyage; and 
he imagines the hospitality a sham because it 
has no forms to represent the same quality when 
practised at home. He is indignant at not being 
admitted at a foreign interior to see what may be 
called the family, Bat he forgets that in foreign 
usage this is a sanctuary closed to all but near 
relationship ; and, lastly, he is disgusted with the 
dulness of mere “receptions,” as well he may 
be, with a society whose whole resource is con 
versation, while’ he is ‘a man in’ail likelihood 
no great proficient inary Janguage but his 


own, 

Tf anything were wanting to cap the little ‘at- 
tractive graces of the travellin Englishman and 
render him positively odious abroad, Lord Pal- 
merston hit upon it when he called ‘him the 
“Civis Romanus.” There never was a more 
mischievous piece of boastfulness, nor one more 

roductive of trouble and misunderstanding. The 
Rest éffect of it was to petsuade the’ travelling 
Bull that, wherever he went or whatever he did, 
there was always waving over his head the pro- 
tecting wegis of the English flag with an imaginary 
Gare & qui le touche!” inscribed on it: The great 
insecurity which’ pervaded’ ‘all Burope ‘at thie 
time this boast was uttered, served to swell and 
ir Sie its importance. , 
lie attitude of England was imposing’ all 
the more’ that none knew to whieh side hier in- 
fluence would incline; there was consequently 
on ‘all ‘sides an amount of ‘toleration extended 
towards Englishmen abroad, ‘that is scarcely 
eredible. Every absurdity was overlooked, every 
ridiculous infraction of public custom was’ per- 
mitted. ‘There was extended to the’ Islanders” 
a - agent of prescriptive right to bully landlords 
and’ waiters, insult’ gendarmes, and’ orerbear 
authorities generally, of which to do them jus- 
tice they were not slow to avail themselves. 

Tt was during this saturnalia that an English 
traveller to the Bagni de Lucca having washed 
his hands, emptied the contents of his basin out 
of window, and, in doitig’so, deluged the late 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany, tle sovereign of the 
country, who happened to be passing beneath. 
Horrified at his accidental rudeness, the English- 
man rushed down stairs, and in the most eager 
manner protested his sorrow, and entreated par- 
don. His imperial highness, wiping his face, 
simply said : 

“Tt can’t be helped; only don’t speak of it, 
or I shall have a correspondence with ‘your 
government, and be smartly snubbed by your 

oreign Secretary besides.” 

Such is the story that was put about, true or 
not true. 

These lucubrations are not meant to take 
any political colouring, and so I abstain from 


fracing the course of those events which, | - 


down to the Lombard campaign, continuously 





served to elevate France and depress Great 
Britain in the eyes’ ‘of foreigners, “The Ttalian 
war, however, completed the question, if there 
indeed then remained a question, as to which 
nation the palm of ‘pre-eminence belonged, 
and France once again stood forward as dis- 
tinetly “la grande nation.” Now, in my heart, 
I do not believe tliat we were ever, at any 
portion of our history, richer, greater, or more 
powerful than‘ at this’ period—better able’ to 
protect our own, or in a stronger position to 
assail another’s. No‘ matter, the foreigter ‘has 
decided that our navy was worth little arid our 
army wortly less, that we were loud’talkers and 
little doers, very repressive at' home and ‘very 
liberty-giving abroad, eminently exclusive while 
we preached toleration, and, in a word; much 
nearer that “perfide Albion” the French called 
us, than they had hitherto imagined. Bull the 
traveller, however, knew nothing of all this. He 
had taken out his passport as “Civis Romanus.” 
There was nothing to warn Aim of the changed 
feeling of the Continent to his nation. Foreign 
officials of every Class were only too glad to pay 
off thé long arrears of ‘all the outrages they 
had—or fancied they had—enduréed from Bull; 
and hence’ we had those unhappy incidents 
at’ Bonn, and at’ Heidelberg, and other’ places 
—far more injurious ‘to’ international esteem 
and good will, than really ‘serious differences 
between cabinets. 

A witty archbishop, ‘wlio has a liking for 
ingenious analogies, when once defending the 
rights of majorities, asked, Why is it that white- 
faced sheep eat more than black-faced sheep ? 
Because there are more of them, 

In this'way, we may assert that the reason 
of the existing prejudice against English tra- 
vellers abroad is, that more of our countrymen 
travel than the people of any other country. 
Let France, with all her boasted civilisation— 
the otlier nations of Europe ate out of ‘the 
question—send forth swarms from every class of 
her bourgeoisie, from her smaller tradesfolk and 
petty shopkeepers and artisans—and of all of 
these I have seen British representatives on the 
Khine—and. perhaps, after all, with all our 
absurdities, we might not come out of the com- 
parison’ disgracefully ; that is, I am certain 
that’ as ‘a set-off for short-comings on‘ the 
score of courtesy, would be remembered many 
a kindly act, and many a manly and generous 
service. 

Enough of warning; in my next I hope to 
have a pleasanter theine. 


THE MORRILL TARIFF. 

Ir it be not in slavery, where lies the par- 
tition of the interests that has led at last to 
actual separation of the Southern from the 
Northern States?* In the original constitution 
of the Union it was provided that “all duties, 
imposts, and excises, shall be uniform through- 
out the United States;” also that “no tax or 








* See American Disunion, in our last number. 
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duty shall be laid upon articles exported from 
any state. No preference shall be given, by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the 
ports of one state over those of another.” A 
general export duty upon rice would have been 
fevied substantially on South Carolina. If the 
duty had been levied on tobacco, Virginia 
would have had to pay it. Where the climate 
varied, so much and the whole Union was, as it 
then was, agricultural, no export duty could 
have been borne evenly by all. But as there 
were then no manufactures, duties on imports 
affected all alike. These were then small, vary- 
ing only from five to about seven and a half per 
cent. The war with this country in eighteen- 
*thirteen prevented the import of manufactures, 
An extension of manufacturing enterprise within 
the states themselves was the result, and in this 
the North not only took the lead by virtue of 
its climate, coal, free labour, water power, and, 
above all, its energetic and laborious spirit of 
enterprise, but its Tead was so complete as to be 
virtually a monopoly. Thus, to the other points 
of contrast between North and South, it was 
added that one became manufacturing, the other 
remained agricultural. After the war manufac- 
tures were poured in from abroad, the young 
home trade suffered, protection was then an un- 
detected fallacy, the very prosperity of English 
trade was commonly ascribed to it. 

The United States, with the full assent and 
aid of those of the South, therefore set up a 
moderate protective tariff. Usual results fol- 
lowed. The protected interests clamoured for 
more and more assurance of the comfort of 
monopoly ; and as political morality also de- 
clined, the moderate protective system decayed 
into corrupt political bargains between special in- 
terests, to impose for their own profit heavy taxes 
upon other interests. In the year ’twenty-three 
a large increase to many existing duties was pro- 

a for the benefit of the manufacturers. 
The South felt then, that it was called on to pay 
tribute for the benefit of the North, and re- 
sisted the proposal.. It was carried against 
them by a peculiar sort of political jobbery that 
secured a majority of five in the House of Re- 

resentatives and four in the Senate. In 
twenty-eight there was another struggle of the 
same sort, in which the State of Pennsylvania 
took the lead, and on behalf chiefly of the textile 
fabrics of the North, a general bounty was, in 
fact, to be paid by the agricultural interest. In 
the debate in the House of Representatives, 
one of the chief speakers even then said, “ If 
the union of these states shall ever be severed, 
and their liberty subverted, the historian who 
records those disasters will have to ascribe them 
to measures of this description. I do sincerely 
believe that neither this government nor any 
free government can exist for a quarter of a 
century under such a system of legislation.” 
For a quarter of a century the system was per- 
sisted in; then shortly came the end that is be- 
fore our eyes. 

In ’thirty-two, the tariff came again under re- 
vision. Excessive duties had produced surplus 





of income; reductions were, therefore, to be 
made, and the manufacturing interest strove 
that there should be no reduction of the boun- 
ties upon manufactures, The agriculturists 
fought then for a fair share of the relief to be 
accorded, but without success. In vain had | 
Mr, Hayes, of South Carolina, exclaimed in de- 
bate, “ Remove, I earnestly beseech you, from 
among us, this never-failing source of conten- 
tion. Dry up at its course this fountain of the 
waters of bitterness. It is in your power to do 
it this day, by doing equal justice to all. And 
be assured that he to whom the country shall be 
indebted for this blessing, will be considered as 
the second founder of the republic.” 

The injustice of the North caused the assem- 
blage of a Convention, called by the people of 
South Carolina, which proceeded to declare the | 
tariff null and void, on the ground that “ Con- 
gress had exceeded its just powers under the 
constitution, which confers on it no authority to | 
afford such protection, and bad violated the | 
true weaning and intent of the constitution, | 
which provides for equality in imposing the 
burdens of taxation upon the several States.” | 
Jackson, a Southerner, himself opposed to the | 
tariff, was, then, President. White he strongly 
condemned the revolt of South Carolina, he in- 
troduced a bill to remove the grievance. This | 
lay dormant in the house till news arrived that | 
South Carolina, ready to secede, was arming a 
militia, and preparing for extremities, Then 
Mr. Clay interposed as a mediator; and a measure 
of his, satisfactory to South Carolina, which 
provided fora large but gradual reduction of | 
the duties upon manufactures—a reduction 
spread over ten years—was pushed through the 
house with unprecedented rapidity, by an eva- 
sion of the rules.. At the end of the ten years, 
government expenses had so largely increased 
that the settlement was repudiated, and from 
that day to this, protection has enriched Northern 
manufacturers at the expense of the Southern 
agriculturists. Disguised often under the name 
of revenue, all American tarifls since the year 
sixteen have been protective, and the immense 
excess of this protection has been in favour of 
the manufacturing interest of the North. It is 
true that here and there a Southern interest has 
taken advantage on its own behalf of a system | 
that it was found impossible to overthrow, The 
duty. on sugar, for example, has been higher 
than it would have been but for consideration of | 
the interests, of Louisiana, But the profit of a 
few districts bears little or no relation to the 
loss of the whole South by a system that com. | 
pelled it to pay a heavy fine into the pockets of | 
the Northern manufacturers as the price of its | 
equal participation in the privileges of the con- 
stitution. The price is heavier than that, 
While the cost is raised of what it buys, the 
value of what it sells is lowered, because the 
American tariff is a check on the convenient, 
and to each side profitable, way of payment, by 
exchange of commodities. ‘The South was 
sending to this country alone agricultural pro- 
duce to the value of thirty millions a year, and 
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its whole trade was fettered for the benefit of 
other interests within the Union that it has now 
cast off as a hopeless ~~ upon its progress. 

The last grievance of the South was the 
Morrill tariff, passed as an election bribe to the 
State of Pennsylvania, imposing, among other 
things, a duty of no less than fifty per cent. on 
the importation of pig iron, in which that State 
is especially interested. As the freight of 
Glasgow iron to New York itself adds another 
fifty per cent. to its price in America, the pro- 
tection is no less than a hundred per cent. in 
favour of the Pennsylvanians. Protection in its 
most extravagant form is the characteristic of 
this tariff. On the same article there will be 
both a specific and an ad valorem duty. We 
will illustrate by a few sentences from Mr. 
Srence’s account of the Morrill tariff the ridi- 
culous complexity arising from the selfishness 
of this impediment to trade: 


“ As the Morrill tariff illustrates, in a striking 
manner, many of the views expressed, and has 
hardly been analysed as its merits deserve, it may 
be well to look a little closely into this latest spe- 
cimen of American legislation. The effect of doing 
so will be astonishment that such a law could be 
passed, at the present day. The outrageous amount 
of the duties imposed on articles of prime importance, 
at a time when all other civilised countries are re- 
ducing duties and removing impediments to trade, 
will not excite more surprise than the blunders, the 
petty favouritism, the absence of all rule or system, 
the want of all legislative capacity, which it dis- 
plays. It would be difficult to contrive more in- 
genious machinery for dealing injustice, restricting 
commerce, perplexing merchants, creating disputes, 
inviting chicanery, or driving officers of the customs 
to despair. 

“ A specific duty has the advantage of being de- 
finite, simple, and free from risk of fraud; but as 
prices fluctuate, it may become much more light or 
onerous, in relation to the cost of the article, than 
it was designed to be. An ad valorem duty escapes 
this evil, but is without those advantages. To at- 
tach to one article two duties, one on the specific, 
and the other on the ad valorem principle, is a con- 
trivance by which to obtain the evils of both, with 
the advantages of neither. It is incredible that 
any one refiecting on the subject could fail to see 
the impolicy of imposing the two on the same ar- 
ticle; yet the Morrill tariff does this, not in a few 
instances, but generally throughout the range of 
manufactured goods.” 

Ifa measure like this were passed by collusion 
of interests— which the American legislator 
familiarly recognises as “log-rolling”—** You 
help to roll my log, and I’ll help to roll yours”— 
if it were so passed and its doubtful fate secured 
by delay, lobbying, and a final rush, so much 
the more was it disgraceful to the Union, so 
much the more might it disgust those to 
whom it was the crowning injury in a long 
course of injurious legislation, Congress has 
met again and added to the measure, making ‘it 
more, not less, protective and restrictive. That 
it disgusts the best half of the North we 
heartily hope ; we see also that it has severed 
the last threads which bound the North and 
South together. The severance, already far 





advanced, needed but one little stroke more 
along the whole line of division. 

In each year since 1837, the North has taken 
at least eight million of pounds, for the avowed 
purpose of protecting its own manufactures 
and shipping. Eyery year, for some years back, 
this or that Southern state has declared that it 
would submit to this extortion only while it had 
not strength for resistance. When the day of 
resistance came, the dishonest compromise at- 
tributed to Mr. Seward is a suggestion to the 
Southerners of Mexico andCuba for themselves, 
and Canada for the North. ‘The secession, for 
six months after it was complete, was unre- 
sisted by the North, and the departure of 
South Carolina from the compact was not as the 
departure of an English county from its loyalty, 
but of a sovereign state with its own legisla- 
ture, laws and law courts, its own civil and mi- 
litary organisations. Whether secession be a 
constitutional right it is not worth while to 
discuss by refinements of interpretation. The 
whole argument turns on a nice distinction be- 
tween fact and law. What question is this 
where every feeling and interest of one side calls 
for political partition, and every pocket interest 
calls on the other side for union, with violence 
enough to breed a civil war, horrible almost be- 
yond precedent? The conflict is between 
semi-independent communities, differing in many 
cases as widely as possible in manners, laws, and 
interests, and all jealous of their freedom. 

Each state has been the country of its citi- 
zens, a country not seldom larger in itself than 
France or Germany. Of all these countries, 
over a vast region, the people declare the Union 
is no longer advantageous to them. And all 
this, as the Oxford professor of international law 
has well observed, “in a country which has 
treasured the right of revolt as the charter of 
its own freedom, and regarded the exercise of 
it as restrained only by motives of prudence, 
and needing no public justification except out 
of ‘a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind;’ a country—the only one in the world— 
which has made the theory of a social compact 
the basis of its institutions; which was the lirst 
to promulgate formally the doctrine that ‘all 
just governments derive their power from the 
consent of the governed,’ and has never ceased 
to applaud. every application of that doctrine 
mrs nor to teach and proclaim it at home.” 
So the case stands, and under all the passion of 
parties and the cries of battle lie the two chief 
moving causes of the struggle. Union means 
so many millions a year lost to the South ; seces- 
sion means the loss of the same millions to the 
North. ‘The love of money is the root of this as 
of many many other evils. 

Whi.e these pages are passing through the 
press, a new proof has arrived from the States 
that the quarrel between North and South is, as 
it stands, solely a fiscal quarrel. In the politi- 
cal heart of the North itself a separate secession 
is threatened by the Abolitionists. The stan- 
dard they have raised, as if it were a new one, 
other than that under which the South is 
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being fought, is Emancipation of the Slaves. 
Against abolition, the government, following up 
the policy distinctly indicated by its dismissal of 
Fremont, rage quite as fiercely as they rage 
against the Southern Confederates. 

Freedom in almost any form never appeals for 
sympathy in vain; and a direct issue in that 
form, even with the slenderest hopes of practical 
realization, would win back those European 
sympathies the denial of which the North so 
bitterly complains of. But unfortunately the 
Abolitionists add the arming of the slaves to 
their programme or “platform.” This the go- 
vernment profess to be too horrible a measure 
to be entertained without a shudder. Such a 
servile war would indeed, if successfully insti- 
gated, be too dreadful to be deliberately thought 
of. it would be an awful risk to try such a 


proof of fidelity which the South attributes 
to its slaves : if the slaves love and respect their 
masters as much as the masters say they do, 
arms, if put into their hands, might possibly be 
turned against their loved and respected pro- 
prietors, in a way litile short of extermination. 





A PRODIGY HUNTER. 

SomEWHERE about the beginning of the reign 
of George the Second, there dwelt in Port- 
street, Soho,—a place you may now look for in 
vain,—a humble individual with a remarkable 
name, who, amongst other vicissitudes of his 
life, had once been in the service of the cele- 
brated Mr. Samuel Pepys. He was by birth 
a Frenchman, a native of that fertile district 
called Le Gatinois,—famous for partridges, 
as Pithiviers, its little capital, is for lark-pies 
and almond cakes,—and his name was James 
Paris Du Plessis; but whether he claimed con- 
sanguinity with the family of which the great 
Cardinal de Richelieu was a member, or sank his 
ancestral dignity when he put on an English 
livery, is more than I can take upon myself to 
determine. Being a plain simple-minded man, 
he probably cared little about genealogy ; but 
what he refused to pride of birth he evidently 
gave to its accidents, there being nothing 
strange or monstrous, coming within his ken, 
that he did not make a note of. He was, from 
circumstances, more naturally disposed to this 
pursuit than most people, a cousin of his own 
having been born with two heads, and his sub- 
sequent career placing him in the extraordinary 
position of brother-in-law to a lobster! How 
these things came about, James Paris Du Plessis 
has himself related, in a very singular volume 
which forms part of the Sloane collection of 
manuscripts in the British Museum (No. 5246), 
and bears the following title: “A short 
History of Human Prodigious and Monstrous 
Births of Dwarfs, Sleepers, Giants, Strong men, 
Hermaphrodites, Numerous Birtiis, and ex- 
treme Old Age, &c.” 

Service, as the proverb tells us, is no in- 
heritance, and whatever may have been the 
gains of James Paris Du Plessis, while in at- 
tendance on Mr. Samuel Pepys and others of 





less mark, in England and on the Continent— 
for he appears to have been a considerable tra- 
veller—his savings only sufficed to lodge him 
in a garret at seventy years of age, after an un- 
successful attempt to drive a small trade in 
certain rare books and odds-and-ends of curiosi- 
ties which he had managed, from time to time, 
to pick up. In this strait, with failing health, 
pod duns at his door, he cast about in his mind 
to find some generous patron, whose tastes were 
likely to be gratified by such wares as he had to 
offer; and, after mature reflection, came to the 
conclusion that there was no better man for his 
purpose than Sir Hans Sloane, the wealthy and 
benevolent physician, who had lately succeeded 
Sir Isaac tara as President of the Royal 
Society. To him, therefore, James Paris Du 
Plessis addressed the following letter :— 

“Hoyxourep §* I most humbley Present them 
2 Books to your Honour, to peruse and if you like 
them, to be so charitable as to give me the most that 
you shal thinck them worth. Ifyou dont like them 
to bestow some of your charity upon me. It is a 
collection I made wilst I was a servant to my most 
honorable masters Mr. Samuel Pepys in Yorck 
buildings, and Mr. Laud Doyley in the Strand, of 
most honorable memory, And in my travels into 
several contries of europe with Mr. John Jackson, in 
the Jubily year, and several others. being aged of 
70 years, I being sickly and not able to serve any 
longer and having about a thousand volumes of 
Books I had collected in my younger dayes, with a 
considerable colection of prints, medals, curiosities, 
I took a little shop, and exposed my said goods to 
sale, but it not pleasing God not to bless my under- 
taking, and spending in it all the money [ had, I 
have been oblidged to leave off shopkeeping, and 
take a garret to lodge myself and goods, and being 
quite money less, mi goods being in danger of having 
my goods seased for Rent, and having no money to 
bear my little nessesary charges I most humbly 
crave yourcharity. Lither, to by some of my goods 
of me; or to bestow some charity gratuist. and I 
shal for ever as long as I live pray God, for your 
health and prosperity, and Respectfully acknowlege 
your Goodness and charity to me. Your most 
humble and most obedient Petitioner and servant J. 
Paris pu Pcessis. 

I have a catalogue of all my books but it is yet 
imparfect and not finished. If your Honour desires 
to see it I shall bring it to you. I lodge at the Hat 
—a Hatter and miliner port Street, over against 
Rider’s Court Soho.” : 

The writer’s expectation was not disappointed, 
the proof of Sir Hans Sloane’s compliance with 
his request being manifest in the fact that the Du 
Plessis MS. is where we now see it. It is, cer- 
tainly, a remarkable production. I have only to 
regret that these columns cannot be made the 
vehicle for exhibiting the skill of James Paris 
Du Plessis as an artist; but, as far as my feeble 
words can describe what he has painted with so 
much care, the effort shall be made, The me- 
dium which he has employed for the purpose ts 
a substantial body-colour, and he has laid it on 
with an earnest desire to heighten the vigour of 
his narrative. , 

The first subject of the illustrated series, 
which extends through thirty-six paintings, re- 
presents a naked child with two heads (the cousin 
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aforesaid) lying on ‘a sort of ctimson sofa, co- 
vered with flowing blue drapery, and bears the 
following legend, in which a peculiarity of spell- 
ing seems to heighten the prodigious character 
of the painted prodigy,—“ A’ Mounstrous child 
with two heads.” Then comes the description : 
—* This mounstrous child was born att Pluviers 
or Pithiviers in Gastinois in France in the Ma- 
ternal House of James Paris, Rue de Gastinois, 
he had (as the Figure represents him) two heads, 
and a Round Excresence of a Sponge Flech be- 
tween the two Heads, he was born’ dead, and 
the Mother was Delivered by the Sieur Martel, 
Famous Doctor of Phisick, and Surgeon in the 
said Town, and im our House, he Having Mar- 
ried one of my Aunts. The Occasion of this 
Monstrous Birth was thus. About the year 
1680 or 81, there was an Almanak (as most 
of the French Almanacks are) full of Stories, 
with Pictures, and Amongst them the History 
of Such a Birth of a Child, of the very same 
form and Figure, with the Picture of it: The 
Mother was a Gentleman’s wife, whose name 
was Mr. De Souville, who lived at a village 
called Souville of which he was Lord, about a 
* League or two from Pluviers. this Gentle- 
woman at the time of her Conception Grew very 
fond Admirer of this Figure, her Husband the 
sieur De Souville taking notice of it, took the 
Almanack from her, and “burnt it, but she Pro- 
cured herself another, and so a third, which he 
also took from her, this lasted till her Longing 
was over and the Mischief was don. when she 
was very big and near the time of her Delivery 
she Desired my Mother, Charlotte du Plessis 
Paris, to lett her have an appartment in our 
House, for her Lying in. Which was readily 
ranted, for the convenience of being near the 
Midwife, Minister, and Surgeon, the two last 
living in our House, she There, was Delivered 
of this Child, who was born dead and was a Male 
Child. this Accident was kept very Secret, and 
the Child being a Monster and not having been 
Cristend, was wrapped in a Clean Linnen Cloth 
and put in a littel woodden Box and Buried 
very Privately, in a part of our Garden which I 
cal’d my Garden, being a bit of ground that was 
given to me, to play the Gardiner in, that I 
shuld not wast, the other parts. All this was 
kept very Secret from me, ‘Though I was very 
Inquisitive and Whatchfull but having Received 
a Great Slap on the Face” (in the margin is 
added “ From my Mother’) “I was foarsed to 
leve off my Curiosity. A Few Dayes After 
being Buisy a Digging in my Little Garden, I 
Discovered a little Box, in which I found this 
Little Mounster, which I Buried Again, and by 
it I Discovered part of the Mistery which T also 
keept a Secret. A Little while after I found 
Dr. Martel’s Closet open, and I found in it the 
foresaid Almanack, with the Relation as I give 
it here. In Manuscript. I have seen such 
another Child in all Respects, Excepting that 
had not the Round Excresence between the two 
Heads; att Marybone near London, he was born 
dead and was Shown for Mony. Seen by James 
Paris Duplessis aged then about 15 years.— 





Finis.” (The last word is ‘attached to every 
narration.) 

This early-awakened curiosity was, doubtless, 
the stimulus which led to all that follows. The 
next picture is announced as “‘ The Effigies of a 
Monstrous Tartar taken in Hungary February 
1664. This Tartar was taken Prisoner by Count 
Sarini. A creature of extraordinary Strength 
and Valour, who having spent all his Arrows in 
fight against y¢ Christians, was taken alive and 
so continues, being carefully kept in’ those 
parts.” Of this “ Mounster,” there are two re- 
presentatives. The first is an engraving, the 
second a painting. The engraving, besides the 
title and deouviption, has on it : “ Are'to be sould 
at y® Globe in the Ould Bailye,”—and “ with 
allowance May 23 1664. Roger Lestrange.” 
“This Tartar’ (whom certainly one would like 
to catch) is represented in all respects like a 
man, with the exception of a long thick curl- 
ing neck like a camel, about one-third of his 
whole length, a long flowing mane and horses’ 
ears; his face is human and his beard and 
moustaches very like what one meets with every 
day. The expression of his countenance is ex- 
cessively mild and amiable—as that of many 
monsters is. He is attired ina simple tunic 
which reaches to his knees; his legs and feet 
are bare. In the engraving he holds a bow in one 
hand and an arrow in the other, and his quiver 
is full. The painting, adhering more clessly 
to the description, exhibits an empty quiver. 

Number Three is “ A Man with a Mountrous 
Goiter,” and is thus described : “ This man Grew 
to the age of about forty years, being Born with 
An Excresence like the Entrils of a Young 
Lamb, which grew as the boy Grew in bigness 
and age, he being born of poor Parents, was 
forced to begg his Bread about London Streets, 
to the Shame and Scandal of the Church War- 
dens, and over Seers of the poor of his Parish. 
I, James Paris saw him begg about the streets 
att the age of about forty years. His Excre- 
sence was something like the largest Goyters of 
the Peasants of the Mountains of Savoy but 
much bigger than the Biggest I Ever saw. it 
Reached from one Ear to the other round about 
his Chin and Contracted his mouth so as to 
maké him Grinn horribly. I saw him many years 
togather, and he Dyed about the year 1690.” 

Number Five bears this peculiar title: “A 
Mounstrous Hary and moldy Woman.—This 
Mounstrous Woman was about Thirty Years old 
when I James Paris saw her in London she had 
a very handsom Face Black Hair on her Head 
her body was mi-parted all her Right Side was 
from the Shoulder to the Knee all Harry the 
Leg and hand of a fine Smooth white Colour 
without Hair the other Half side of her was a 
pure White Soft Smooth and White skin but all 
over Bestrewed with Molds of a Reddish 
Collour, with a few hairs upon Each of them 
from the Shoulder Down to the Knee her hand 
and foot as them on the Other Side, and so 
behind alike as before.” This lady’s hair curls 
gracefully over her shoulders, and for her 
greater adornment she wears crimson stockings, 
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fastened below the knees, and very neat little 
boots with high heels which might have been 
made at Paterson’s. A purple cloth cinctures 
her waist. She is tall and slim,—and but. for 
the hair and, “molds” might, let us say, have 
married jwell;—as well as Miss Biffn, But 
perhaps she did. 

Number Six is “A Spotted Negro Prince,” 
whose history is thus briefly told: “A re ks 
Prince Son of Hanjason Caper, King of Yel- 
hoeomia; in Guiney. He was taken by the 
Pirates, at the age of 8 Years old and Made his 
Escape From them Upon the Coast of Virginia ; 
where he was Entertain’d by Colonel Taylor, 
and there Learn’t to Speak pritty Good English. 
Whose Body is of a Jet Black Intermixt with a 
Clear and Beautifull White, Spotted all Over. 
He was Sold in London and Show’d Publickly at 
the age of 10 years in 1690. Seen there by James 
Paris and Again in the year 1725.” Colonel 
Taylor seems to have made the Prince pay for the 
entertainment hegave him. It was nota very hos- 
pitable act to sell the little fellow, but if he really 
resembled the painting, there is some excuse for 
his host, the piebald quality of the luckless young 
African being so very vividly delineated, 

In every_age, I suppose, there has been a 
pig-faced lady. Such a personage used to be 
the stock-in-trade of nearly every showman, no 
fair was complete without one, and a searcher 
after the. marvellous, like James» Paris Du 
Plessis, would not be long without encountering 
a lusus. of that deseription.. Accordingly Pic- 
ture Number Seven exhibits “A Woman with 
a Hog’s: face,” and this. is her story.: ‘This 
Mounster was a Gentlewoman of a Good family 
and fortune, very tall and well proportioned of 
a very fine fair white Skin, Black Hair on her 
head and. Eyebrows, but her. face. Perfectly 
Shaped like that of a Hog or Sow, Except it 
was not Hairry when she went abroad she Co- 
vered her face with a Large Black Velvet Mask. 
She had a Grountling Voise like that of a Hog, 
very Disagreable, but Spoke very Distinctly, 
she Lived in St, Andrew’s Parish in Holborn, 
London,” . Her dress is a very gay one: an 
under garment of crimson satin, over which 
flows a blue silk train; her erimson sleeves are 
lined with blue; her bodice.is black with zigzag 
embroid She wears lace ruffles, and a blue 
ribbon, curiously plaited, is on her head, of an 
embattled form, with crimson knots and long 
lace streamers or lappets. A saffron-eoloured 
apron falls from her very slender waist; She 
holds a mask in one hand/and a fan in the other, 
and, but for her unmistakable snout, would be 
good-looking. 

_ Number Eight introduces us to the brother- 
in-law of James Paris Du. Plessis, described as 
“A Child in the. form of a Lobster,” and how 
this resemblance came to pass. is thus set 
forth: “This Monster was born of a Woman 
near Moorfields the Mother of it was named 
Mary Rosel wife of James De Senne a french 
Protestant of Deep in Normandy one of whose 
Daughters I Married. The occasion of this 
Monstrous birth was Caused by her Loosing 





her Longing, for a very Large Lobster which 
she had Seen in Leadenhall Market for which 
she had been Asked an Exorbitant Price, when 
she Came Home she was Taken very ill her 
Husband being Acquainted with the Subject 
Run Himself to the Said Market bought the 
same Lobster and Brought it to her. At the 
Sight of which she fainted, and when Recovered 
she could not endure the Sight of it, the Mes- 
chief was done when. her ‘Time of being De- 
livered she Brought forth this. Monster which 
was in all Respects like a Lobster Boyld and Red 
Excepting that instead of a Hard Shell or crust 
it was a Deep Red Flech with all its Claws and 
Jonts it Died as soonas Born I James Paris her 
Son-in-Law had this Picture Drawn according to 
her Direction, . N.B, This Monster was att his 
Birth almost as Big as a New Born Child, when 
Lhad this Figure Painted 1 Showed it to, her, and 
she Approved of it, and said it was very much 
like it.” The painting represents as genuine 


a lobster as ever flapped tail upon marble. 
Number Four has been omitted from its proper 
place in the list, on account of its presenting 


nothing more remarkable than the effigy o. 
a very fat female child from the waist. downe 
wards. ..Number Nine is also a female “ moun- 
ster” of juvenile pinguidity, a relation of one 
Hannah. Taylor, “ born in Crouched . Fryers, 
June the 12th, 1682.” No end to its dis- 
agreeable attributes are detailed in the next, but 
nothing; of this sorts. deterred “J. P.,” who, 
affixing those initials to the account, says he was 
“very intimately acquainted with her and her 
mother, who lived in St. Martin’s-lane, and sold 
chocolate. when the girl dyed.” Number Ten is 
a female dwarf, Ann Rouse by name, “ Borne 
near.the City of Norwich y* 24th of June 1690 
aged 27 years.” (That is to say, not twenty- 
seven when she was born, but when J. P. saw 
her.) ‘‘ Being but 2 Foot 2 Inches high, very 
well shaped, well Proportion’d and very Strait” 
This beg is dressed like the Pig-faced lady, 
and, minus the snout,, looks very like her cut 
down. Eleven: is. the. lively portraiture of 
a very truculent-looking character, “John 
Worrenbergh of Houtshousen in Swisserland 
2 foot 7 mches high, at Thirty 9 years old, 
seen by me James Paris, in the year 1689 
in London, was drowned in the -year 1695 
att Rotterdam in. Holland, by Accident, being 
Carried in his Box Over a Plank from the Key 
on Bord of a Ship, the Plank Braking the 
Porter and he fellan the River. Mease, and he 
being in Closed in.his Box was Drowned he. was 
as hig in all his Members as any full-grown man, 
and as strong.” This worthy is attired in the 
full costume of the period, very splendid and 
warlike, but cxtremely puffy, and seemingly 
quite overwhelmed. with a sense of his own 
importance—a condition of mind common to 
dwarfs. Number Eleven represents “ The least 
man, woman and horse, that) ever were seen To- 
gether aLive.” The party consistof “ A Black 
Prince, his wife, a Fairy Queen, and alittle Turkey 
horse,” which is a horse and not a turkey. 
Number Twelve carries us back to, the in- 
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tensely prodigious. It is “‘ A Man with a Head 
Growing out of his Belly,” of whom we learn 
as follows: “This man was a Tall and well 
Shaped man, att his Navel came out of his 
Body a Head and neck down to the Breast, the 
face Perfectly well Shaped with Eyes nose 
mouth chin forehead and Ears all well shaped 
and a Live but could not Speak Eat nor Drink 
nor open its Eyes though it had two Eyes and 
Showed no Sign of Life it had a good Colour 
and two Long Locks of Hair on its head, of a 
Black Colour, and a Downny Beard it had Teeth 
wee could not see if it had a Toung for it did 
not Speake. Its Brother was Born so and in 
all other Respects a perfect man of Good Sense 
and Understanding Healthi and Strong. Eat and 
Drank very Hartily, Spoke and Rit Several 
Languages as Latin, French, Italian, High 
Dutch, and Pritty good English. He was born 
about the year 1678, near Ratisbonn in Ger- 
many and was ‘seen by me James Paris in 
London in the year 1698, in the mounth of 
December.” This gentleman wears a full-flowing 

eriwig, a scarlet coat, with gold buttons, 
bine velvet breeches, stockings turned over at the 
knees (which are very feeble), atid rather hoofish 
boots. His shirt is open, in order to display his 
little brother, who issues from his centre, ap- 
parently asleep. 

In Number Thirteen we have “ Two Brothers 
Born Conjoyned.” “This man,” says J. P., 
“‘ was born as the Figure Represents him a Per- 
fect man from Head to foot well Proportioned, 
from his Right Side Issued a Little above the 
hip a Body of a man from the Middle upwards 
Perfectly well Shaped with Hands Arms and 
Head very much like his Brothers it was a Male 
Child as was supposed after he was Cum to the 
age of man by its Beard which was of the same 
Colour and Thickness as his Brothers he could 
Eat and Drink with a Good Apitite had a very 
good Sight, and could speak as distinctly as his 
Brother I James Paris Asked him if he could feei 
weather he had Thighs and Leggs in his Brothers 
Body but he said he felt nun nor his Brother 
felt Nothing of any motion in his Body Neather 
did it apear by the form of his Belly that was 
as flat as that of another Man of the Same age 
and Bigness the Whole man Held the other up 
with his Right Hand. N.B. I have seen these 
two Brothers thus Conjoyned the 10 of June 
1716 they was aged about 23 years as they said 
J. P.” The “whole man” looks like a mild prize- 
fighter stripped to the waist, with highlows, white 
stockings, and blue velvet shorts. 

We come next, in Number Fourteen, to 
** Nicholas ‘Hart the Sleeping Man,” whose bio- 
graphy is as follows: “ Nicholas Hart was born 
at Layden in Holland the 5 of August 1684, 
his Mother had Been 48 hours a Sleep when she 
was Delivered of him, yet it did not Disturb 
her, for she Continued her Sleep 48 Hours after 
he was Born, he was Thought to be Born ded, 
Being fast a’ Sleep, and so Remained till after 
his Mother Awak’d and every Year he has 
Slept since the first Day of his Birth, Somp- 
times longer and sumtimes Shorter. He says 





he slept in Holland when he was 10 years of 
Age, for 7 Weeks Together, the 5 of August his 
the Time of his falling a’ Sleep, he as Sleept 
thus 22 years as did his Mother before him the 
same Number of Dayes and Nights I James 
Paris saw him in his Sleep the 10 of August 
1713 he could not be Waked neither by Shaking 
femen Pricking nor Holding Strong Spirets to 
is Nose Doeter Woodward put some of the 
Strongest Spirets into his nose none of them 
had any Effect but a few Grains of Sal Ammo- 
niack being put deep into his Nostrills made 
him Cough but did not wake him. N.B. many 
Docters of Phisick Members of the Royal So- 
ciety Watched by him Night and Day, to see 
that he was not an imposter, and they Declared 
that he was no Cheat.” Nicholas Hart is re- 
presented sleeping in a neat bed,—very like 
what is advertised as “an Arabian bedstead,” 
half tester with green curtains,—he wears a 
scarlet. nightcap in which, possibly, may abide 
some soporific virtue. The history of William 
Foxley, another remarkable sleeper, of the time 
of Henry the Eighth, follows this aecount of 
Nicholas Hart, but his history is told in Stow’s 
Survey of London. 

Numbers Fifteen and Sixteen, exhibit oppo- 
site views of two fair sisters,—‘ mounstrous 
girls” J. P. calls them,—who were born “con- 
joyned” at Szony in Hungary, a.p.1701. Their 
names were Helen and Judith, and they are de- 
scribed as very handsome and accomplished, 
speaking three languages, “‘ Hungarian or High 
Dutch, Low Dutch, and French,” and when 
J. P. saw them in London, in 1710, they were 
learning English. They died two years after- 
wards in France,—‘“one Dyed 3 Dayes after 
other in very Great Pains.” Number Seven- 
teen is “A Mounstrous Youth,” without legs, 
seated on a cushion, and looking very like 
one of those objects who say, on a lacard, 
that they have “lost their precious limbs ;” 
formerly it used to be “in battle,”’ now “by a 
railroad accident.” Instead of full-grown limbs 
this young gentleman has stumpy thighs ter- 
minating in “two Breasts, in all points like a 
Woman, on which he Stands and Walks, he 
Climes and Leaps from the Ground upon a 
Table, and sits on a Corner of it, but Three 
Quarters of an Inch Broad, Leaps, Dances and 
shews more Artfull Tricks Than any other Person 
Can do with Thighs and Leggs, he speaks Dif- 
ferent Languages, as High Dutch” (this seems 
to be a general accomplishment with these pro- 
digies) “ Sclavonian, French and English, he as 
been Seen with General Satisfaction by the Em- 
perour, Emperess of Germany, Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, as alsoe by the Kings, Queens and 
Courts of Poland, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark 
and England.” Number Eighteen is the por- 
trait of a lively little Irish girl named “Jo- 
hanna Megrines” (probably Magenis), born at 
Waterford in 1702, without arms or legs. She, 
too. can “ dance, skip, and Lip very nimbly,— 
take up from the Ground any piese of money” 
(no doubt of it) “be it ever so Small, pinns 
Needles, Nails, &c., with Her Stumps.” In 
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Number Nineteen figures “An Ingenious Man 
born Without Hands,” —and, indeed, with 
nothing at all, from the scapula, which, when 
his cocked-hat, periwig, and crimson breeches 
are taken into consideration, give him very much 
the air of Captain Macheath, pinioned for exe- 
cution. It is with his feet that this individual 
(who was a German, named John Valerius) per- 
forms all the extraordinary feats ascribed to him, 
which, after a long enumeration of them, are such, 
says J. P., as “it his Impossible to Express.” 
Number Twenty is “A Wild Mounstrous 
Hairy Man,” who was “Taken Naked in the 
Black Forest in Germany, he was Six Foot and 
Nine Inches High, his Ears were like them of a 
Hair but Longer and Wider and very Peeked 
and Stiff and” (a blot here) “of a Reddish Brown 
Complection he was Thick sett with Long Black 
Hair the Hairs of his Head and Beard were also 
Black but Longer than those that Covered his 
Body all over from Head to toe, Exsepting the 
Inside of his Hands and the Soles of his feet 
where their was no Hairs at all, he Spoke High 
Dutch, very Unperfectly, and with a Rude and 
Disagreable acscent, he had no manner of Edu- 
cation” (where should he have got it ?) “he Hat 
Roots, Herbs and fruits, very Greedily, and also 
Raw flech, he Slept better upon Boards than upon 
a Soft Feather bed, he was never Baptized, hav- 
ing no manner of Religion, he knew Nither Fa- 
ther nor Mother nor the Place of his Nativity.” 
Pliny tells a curious story of a man with a hairy 
heart, who would have delighted J. P. He says : 
“It is reported of some men that they have hearts 
all hairy: and those are heid to be exceeding 
strong and valorous. Such was Aristomenes the 
Messenian, who slewe with his owne hands 300 
Lacedsemonians.” How it came to be discovered 
that the heart of Aristomenes was hairy, was after 
this fashion: “ Himselfe being sore wounded 
and taken prisoner, saved his own life once, and 
made an escape out of the cave of a stone 
quarrie, where he was kept as in a prison; for 
he got forth by narrow fox-holes under the 
ground. Being caught a second time, whiles 
his keepers were fast asleep, he rolled himself 
to the fire, bound as he was, and so, without 
regard of his own bodie, burnt in sunder the 
bonds wherewith he was tied. And at the third 
taking, the Lacedemonians caused his breast to 
be cut and opened, because they would see what 
kind of Heart he had; and there they found it 
all overgrown with hair.” J. P. speaks, in the 
margin, of having seen two other hairy men, and 
he also tells the story of Peter the wild boy, 
who “ was in all Respects like the a foard Said 
man (John Valerius), Excepting his Long Ears 
and Hariness.” Numbers Twenty-one and 
Twenty-two present nothing more remarkable 
than the pictures of a young man seven feet five 
inches and a woman seven feet high: the first 
wears a long scarlet coat, reaching to his knees, 
and the second is bedizened like the Queen of 
Sheba. It suits the nature of the female giantess, 
who is not generally a strong-minded woman, to 
wear fine clothes. I remember to have seen a 
French lady on the Boulevard duTemple, in Paris, 





some years ago, who, besides being nearly seven 
feet high, had a beard like a Sapeur. On my leav- 
ing the room in which she was exhibited, her 
showman presented his hat with the request of 
“Quelque chose pour entretenir la parure de 
Madame,” gladly accepting coppers. 

Number Twenty-three is called “A Second 
Samson,”—a man, “born in the Dukedom of 
Wirtemberg in the Year 1690, and was to be 
Seen Publicly in London in 1720 being aged 
30 years he was the Stronghest” (a good way of 
signifying strength, spelling it so) “ man that 
Ever I have Seen.” ‘Then follows an enumera- 
tion of all the things he could do, which is 
the more marvellous when one looks upon the 
miserable knock knees and shambling legs of 
the strong man’s efligy—Number ‘Twenty-four 
I pass over, the subject being fitter for Sir 
Hans Sloane’s collection than its description for 
insertion here.—Number Twenty-five represents 
a child “ born dead in St. Thomas is Parish in 
Southwark, with a pair of Horns on its Head 
like the Horns of a Young Lamb, of Three 
Months old and Much of the Same Substance.” 
—Number Twenty-six exhibits “Two Children 
born United Together,” and Number Twenty- 
six A Child with a Frogs Face,” that feature 
being, by J. P., pronounced “Perfect.” Un- 
fortunately no story—not even the legend of 
Latona—is attached to the picture of this pro- 
digy, which was preserved in the cabinet of 
curiosities of Mr. Claudius Du Puy.—Number 
Twenty-seven is “ A Child with But one finger 
to Each Hand and but one Toe to Each foot,” 
—born in 1714 and “ still alive in 1731, begging 
its bread about the Streets of London.” In 
Number Twenty-eight we have the portrait of 
Hannah Warton, of Leeds, who, at twenty years 
of age, was “but 2 foot 5 Inches High, very 
Siright and well Shaped, she Could Sing, 
Dance, and Play with the Castanets Exelently 
well,”—and her attitude betokens the liveliness 
of her disposition. Number Twenty-nine is “A 
Mounstrous Child” which—like some of the 
figures of whom Sir John Maundevile gives 
pictures, was born with no Nose and but one 
Eye,”—which was “ Directly over his Mouth,” 
and—to make assurance of description double- 
sure,—no other Eye but thatone Eye.” This 

arty also came from the cabinet of Mr. Claudius 

u Puy, whose tastes appear to have been con- 
genial with those of James Paris Du Plessis. In 
Number Thirty we have “ Four Children born 
at a Birth,” the offspring of “ Phillis the Wife 
of George Rockow a 'l'ayler in Blackmoor Street 
near Drury Lane, and were baptis’d by the 
Rev. Mr. Spavan then Curate of St. Clement 
Danes on the thirteenth Day of February 1714 
by the following names, viz., George, Thomas, 
Christian, Wilhelmina-Caroline” (an eye here 
to a royal present; as in our own time), ‘and 
are now to be seen preserv’d in Spirits in Black- 
moor Street afores at Mr. Rockow’s House, 
who together with his Wife is still living and 
have had several Children since, the last of 
which was born in the present Year, 1731. 
Seen there by me James Paris.” To this ac- 
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count is attached,/ without pictures, a variety of 
examples of numerous births, the memorable 
one of the lady who had 365 children at once 
being, of course, not omitted. “A Famous 
Fire-eater” comes next (in Illustration Number 
Thirty One), with a'very difficult name to pro- 
nounce when once the difficulty of writing it is 
overcome : it is that of Mr. “ De Hightrehight, 
who was born in the Valley of Annici in Savoy 
—e. now) Amongst the Alps that Devides 
taly from Switzerland.” This gentleman “ Eats 
burning Coals of Fire” (he is doing it in the 
picture, helping himself with a spoon, and 
seems, in defiance of the text, to have burnt 
his mouth) “he shews flaming Brimstone and 
Swallows it, licks a Red Hot Heater then hoalds 
it in his Mouth Between his Teeth and puts it 
into a Box of Iron then Takes it out again into 
his Mouth with his Teeth and then Dashes it 
out into the Chimney, he puts a Coal into his 
Mouth and Kindles it upon his Tongue, then 
Broils a Little Piece of Beef or other Flech 
upon it, as it Lies in his Mouth, and while the 
eat is Broiling he suffers the Coal to be Blown 
with a pair of Bellows.” Other fire-eating ex- 
loits. are also recorded which he exhibited 
fore countless Kings and Princes. This Swiss 
with the hard name was “ Twice in the Inquisi- 
tion in Italy for a Wizzard once in Piedmont, and 
then at Bologna ;” but how he got out of the 
Inquisitor’s hands is not stated. Perhaps the 
sons of St. Dominick thought that in the attempt 
to burn such a salamander they should have their 
labour for their pains. 

Number Thirty-Two, described as “A Man 
Without Hands or Leggs,” is the portrait of 
the celebrated Matthew Buckinger, whose history 
I have read elsewhere, more to his disadvantage 
than J. P. relates it. He was a German, “who 
had Married two. Wives, one after the Other” 
(therefore no bigamist) “he got a Great deal of 
Mony, but. his Last Wife was a very Perverse 
Woman, who Would Spend all his Mony very 
Prodigally and Luxuriously, in Nice Eating, 
Drinking and Clothes; and would not Permit 
him to Eat nor Drink as she did, and did Beat 
him Cruelly, which he had. Bore very Patiently 
but one Day, she having Beat him before Com- 
pany that so Provoked him that he flew at her 
with such force that he ‘Threw her down; and 
did so Beat her with His Stumps that he almost 
Killed her, Threatening to treat her in the Same 
Manner if she Ever did so Any More; and she 
Became Ever after a very Dutifull and Loving 
Wife.”,,.. Matthew Buckinger was full of ac- 
complishments, “ He did with his Stumps 
what Many Could not doe with their Hands 
and Feet, so well as he, as Playing at Cards, 
Dice, Ninepins Shuffel Board, Rollypolly, &c., 
he Plade of Several Musikal Instruments, as 
the Trumpet, Hautbois, Flute, Flageolet, Drum, 
Kettle-drum, &c.”—which .et cztera probabl 
means.‘ Jute, harp, dulcimer, sackbut,” and all 
the instruments which constituted the private 
band of King Nebuchadnezzar. Matthew Buck- 





inger did “many other st things,” and 
though he was said to have died at Cork in 
1722, he was seen by J. P. in London in 1731. 

Number Thirty-three is “A Man with very 
Flat Leggs,” who begged about London streets, 
These lower limbs of his were “as flat as an 
Inch Board all the Calf of his Leggs Joyned to- 
gather in the Manner of a Taylor’s Leggs and 
foalded under him but could not be parted nor 
Extended.” It is a comfort, however, to think 
that the flat-legged worthy, who is called “a 
very poor man,” but is dressed like a courtier,— 
had the benefit of “a Good Education.” 
Number Thirty-Four is “A Skeleton Born of a 
Woman.” As a recompense for the Woman’s 
extraordinary sufferings, the pareuts “Got a 
Hansom Lively Hood by it,”—the only lively 
attribute pertaining to the prodigy. umber 
Thirty-Five is “A Wild and Hairy Irishman,” 
whose hirsute proportions, pictorially repre- 
sented, far exceed those of John Valerius. 
The last on the list of the illustrated series is 
* A Woman with a Horn on her Head,” whose 
name was Elizabeth French, born at Tenterden 
“in the Wild of Kent.” 

I close here my description of the volume of 
James Paris Du Plesiss—not at all for lack of 
matter but rather because of its excess—for 
the next two hundred pages the prodigious 
record treating not of what the author himself 
saw, but rather of what he had read of. Such, 
for instance, as the old who became young,— 
vampyres, — “ prolifix” women,—women with 
“vast grey beards,”—enormous eaters,—people 
of extreme old age,—children with inscriptions 
in their eyes,—and Dutch women who sang 
French perfectly “and understood it not.” 
One example of what is told here may suffice. 
It is the account of “ A Mounstrous Devil of a 
Woman,” of whom J. P. tells us that “ In the 
Anatomy School in the University of Oxford, 
Among other Curiosities, they Show you the 
Skeleton of a Woman who had Ten Husbands 
Successively, and was Hanged at 36 Years of 
Age, for the Murder of Four of them.” This 
lady certainly made good use of her time. As 
appears by a memorandum on the fly-leaf of 
this volume, the price set upon it by the author 
was one guinea. Here the inscription is: “J. 
Paris Du Plessis 1730 £1. 1. 0. Colector of 
these Boock, Anno 1733.” 
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